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THE SIGLAR SCHOOL, 


Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


$600 a year—no extras. 


Thirty Boys. 


The thirty-second school year 
begins September 18, 1894. 

I put the picture here to get 
the attention of parents that have 
advanced ideas in regard to the 
bringing-up of boys, or that are 
open-minded on the subject, and 
would like to read what I know 


about it. 











LAWYERS. 


see eeee CHENG a tee ee 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 





Legal business, collections, and requests for 
| local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands : 


HENRY C. TERRY, Bullitt Building, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


} 
Write me, and I will send you WALTER CHURCH, Estates and 
Lost Heirs, Boston, Mass. 
my pamphlet, in which I have morDECAI & GADSDEN, 43-45 
Broad St., Charleston, S.C. 
carefully discussed this great sub- arpert S. LONGLEY, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 
| JOHN MOFFITT,911 Ashland Block, 
Chicago, Ill. 
| CHARLES J. HUNT, Carew Building, 
of carrying out my ideas. Cor. Fifth & Vine, Cincinnati, O. 


ject, and also described the school 


I have built up for the purpose 


/EDWIN S. PULLER, 320-321 Com- 

mercial Building, St. Louis, Mo, 

HENRY W. SIGLAR. HARRY EMMONS, Law Building, 

Ninth & Market Sts., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 
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Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 


The leading hotel of the Dominion since it 


has been rebuilt, remodeled, and refurnished 
with every known modern improvement. 

* The Russell ”’ is at the Seat of Government, 
in the center of the city, and only a few rods 
from the Parliament Buildings, and its rates 
are quite moderate when you consider that the 
cuisine and management are of the highest 
order. It is always headquarters for mem- 
bers of both the House of Commons and the 
Senate, and their social and business friends, 
also the favorite with the marching army of 
Commercial Travelers: and all American 


Tourists patronize ‘*‘ The Russell.’’ 


sanford s Periect Heel Protector 
is the only device that pe a 
sided Boot-Heels. Guaranteed to add 
50 per cent. to the wearing quality of 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PRICE. Per year, in advance, $3.00; four 


nonths, on trial, $1.00; single 


copies, ro cents. 
RECEIPTS. is a receipt for 
payment of subscription to and including the printed date 
EXTENSION. The extension of a subscription is shown 
the second week after a remittance is received 
DISCONTINUANCES. We find that a large majority of out 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken 
in case they fail to 


The vellow label pasted onthe outside wrappe! 
bv the printed label 


subscribers 
remit before expiration. It is therefore assumed, 
unless notification to discontinue is received, that the subscriber wishes 
no interruption in his series. Notification to discontinue at 


expiration 
can be sent in at anv time during the vear 
PRESENTATION COPIES. 


DIGEST to be sent to friends. 


Many persons subscribe for THE LITERARY 
In such cases, if we are advised that a 
subscription is a present and not reguiariy authorized by the recipient, 
we will make a memorandum to discontinue at expiration, and to send 
no bill for the ensuing vear 


A FEW EDITORIAL OBSERVATIONS. 


“THE following letter was evidently not designed for publica- 

tion. We print it, however, suppressing the name and 
address of the writer, for the purpose of making a few observa- 
tions applicable to other letters which we receive from time to 
time, in which the writers similarly protest against the appearance 
of some article in our columns. 

Editor of VHE LITERARY DIGEST:—As a Catholic priest and subscriber 
of THE DIGEsT, I take the liberty to protest against the appearance of such 
offensive articles as “‘Religion in Mexico” in the pages of your excellent 
magazine |Aug. 4]. Anarticle such as that of last week’s issue, so bitterly 
and narrowly anti-Catholic, opening with two statements so grossly and 
palpably false, might come welcome to the bigoted readers of papers like 
the Crfoyen Franco-Americaine, or the British- American Citizen, but it is 
entirely out of place in a magazine which aims so high as THE DIGEsT. It 
is not things like these that will enhance the value of THE DIGEST in the 
eyes of its many intelligent and fair-minded readers. 

It seems to us that a little more reflection will convince the 
writer of the above that his criticism is a mistaken one. For us 
to give weight to it would be to abdicate the very position which 
THe Dicest came into the field te fill. An article may be bitter 
and narrow and grossly false, yet if it is representative of 
thoughts or prejudices or sentiments that have or seem likely to 
have any moving effect upon the world or upon any appreciable 
The 
purpose of THE Dicrst is to show forth not simply what is true, 


portion of mankind, it is entitled to appear in our columns. 


but whatever is moving the minds of men, influencing them either 
for good or evil, and affecting the customs and institutions of 
society. Expressions in favor of lynching as well as those against 
it, the tirades of the Anarchist as well as the fulminations against 
him, the views of A. P. A. 


thoughts of Mohammedans, 


writers and of A. P. A. critics, the 
suddhists, Jews, and Christians, 
and those of agnostics and infidels, have all been presented, not 
certainly as all true nor as all wise, but as shedding light upon 
“the study of mankind” and upon the motives and sentiments 
that animate the race and account for the various degrees of 
progress attained. The philosophers of old, in their search for 
truth, took their pilgrim’s staff in hand and set out to visit many 
lands and converse with all sorts and conditions of men, despi- 
sing none, however humble and ignorant or however warped by 
prejudice and social custom. ‘The philosopher of to-day sits in 
his library and reads Tue Lirerary DicEsrt. 


AuGust 25, 1894. Wuotrt Number, 227 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE EFFECT OF THE NEW TARIFF ON 


BUSINESS. 


\V ILL there be a business revival now that the Tariff Bill has 

been passed? Are better times coming? On these ques 
tions the views of the trade and industrial organs are of greater 
weight than the opinions of partisan and political papers. We 
publish here a few representative selections from such organs, 


hoping to recur to the subject in our next issue. 


“This is a great country, with boundless resources and won- 
derful opportunities, and now that the Tariff question is settled 
and Congress is about ready to adjourn, it is not reasonable to 
suppose that these hard times can continue much longer without 
amelioration. Prices cannot advance to the old figures of a few 
labor cannot receive its old wages; 
for all products must now increase ; 


vears ago ; but the demand 
there is plenty of money to 
pay for them, and with this increased demand must come better 
times for capital and labor.”— 7he Bulletin of the Ironand Steel 
Association, Philadelphia. 


“The great bugaboo and obstacle to a return to normal busi- 
conditions has at last been removed, the industrial and 
commercial world may now settle down to business methods 
usually in vogue and know what to expect in the way of duties. 
Merchants everywhere may now order their imported goods from 
the custom-house and put them in trade, our revenue receipts will 
increase, and we may look for industrial and commercial activity 
all along the line.”— 7%e Grocer, St. Louts. 


ness 


“It would be profitless to conjecture and unwise to predict, 
even were there a clearly tangible basis for prophecy, what the 
effect will be upon manufacturing interests, but the well-known 
conservatism, business sagacity, and enterprise of the manufac- 
turers afford good ground for the hope that they will have 
adapted themselves to the situation as they find it before the new 
schedules become operative. In the mean while there is the fact 
of the vast consuming power of the country, the probability of an 
increased demand which has been long latent, the comparatively 
small stock of raw material in sight, and the strong probability 
that every pound of it will be needed before another clip.”— 7he 
Wool and Cotton Rehorter. Boston. 

“In any event, the business interests of the country will give 
a sigh of relief and go ahead again, and it will be a bold party 
that will soon again propose further changes in the ‘Tariff.”"— 7%e 
American Grocer, New York. 

“This law will not remain in force for many 
covers all the possibilities of the immediate future. 


years; but it 

Every man 
ufacturer in the country is to be subjected to sharper competition 
from Europe than has been known for half a century. That is 
the fact of primary importance for men engaged in this depart- 
ment of productive industry. The vast investments in manufac- 
turing plants in the United States cannot be permitted to remain 
idle. Never has there been a time when they could not have 
been run in free competition with Europe if the conditions in 
both regions had been equal. The business will go on now with 
such changes in the payment of labor as Mr. Cleveland and his 
Southern friends in Congress have provided. The reductions of 
duty represent exactly the reductions which will necessarily be 
made in wages.’—T7he Manufacturer, Philadelphia. 

“The important point at present is that a settlement has at last 
been reached which is likely to last ‘for several years at least. 
Our miners and manufacturers know where they stand, and they 
can, without further hesitation, go to work at once to utilize our 
unrivaled natural advantages and to take their part in the return 
of prosperity, whose coming has been apparent for some time, 
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and which has now nothing to delay its coming.”—-ugineering 
and Mining Journal, New York. 

“Each branch has ample scope for fruitful effort, but the cigar 
trade, having felt the collapse of general business and the effect 
of proposed legislation more severely than any other, we look 
for a more rapid recuperation. We would be surprised indeed if 
a gain ‘of nearly one-half of all the loss of the past year is not 
made by August 1, 1895."— Zodacco, New York. 

“A long and trying period of suspense has been ended, and an 
unnatural cause of business depression has been removed. It 
may be confidently expected that a revival of the country’s com- 


‘mercial and industrial interests will follow.”—Aefaz/ Grocer's 


Advocate, New York. 


THE SURRENDER OF THE HOUSE. 


Y a vote of 158 to 105, the House of Representatives, in pur- 
suance of a resolution of a Democratic Caucus, rescinded 
the order for further conference with the Senate, and receded 
from its disagreements to the Senate Bill, passing. it without 
amendments. Mr. Wilson, the author of the House Bill, and 
Speaker Crisp told the House that further insistence was useless, 
and that the alternative to the acceptance of the Senate Bill was 
the defeat of all Tariff legislation at the present session. Seven 
Populists voted for the Senate Bill, and thirteen Democrats voted 
with the Republicans against it. 

Separate Bills were reported under a special order from the 
Committee on Rules for free iron-ore, coal, barbed wire, and 
sugar, and they were passed after a brief discussion by large 
majorities, and at once sent to the Senate, where they can only 
pass with the aid of Republican votes. 

In his speech to the caucus advocating surrender to the Senate, 
Mr. Wilson, without mentioning the names of the Senators re- 
sponsible for the long deadlock, stated that the Senate conferees 
seemed willing to make concessions, but were dominated by the 
knowledge that no other than the so-called Gorman Bill could 
possibly pass the Senate. “The great battle,” he frankly said, 
“is between the American people and the Sugar Trust. It isa 
battle in which the ‘Trust has taken the people by the throat.” 

Compensations in Surrender.—‘*’The Democrats of the House, 
for reasons admirably stated by Chairman Wilson and Speaker 
Crisp, accepted the Senate Tariff Bill, with all its imperfections 
and its shame, rather than to get none. 

“Like the ‘Held-up’ passengers in a helpless stage-coach, they 
yielded to the political highwaymen of the Senate without pre- 
tending to make a virtue of the necessity. 

“As avindication of Democratic principles against the betrayal 
of the four Trust agents and speculating Senators who forced the 
surrender, the House with surprising promptness and unanimity 
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“When two men ride on a tandem bicycle, one must ride behind.” 
Chicago Journal. 
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passed a Bill making all sugars free, and also separate Bills un- 
taxing coal, iron, and barbed wire. ‘This action was at once a 
challenge to the Senate and a promise to the country. It miti- 
gates the surrender. It proves again that the popular branch of 
Congress remembers the pledges of the party and respects the 
demands of the people. 

“There is this further compensation for the humiliating result 
It will relieve the country, for some years at least, of the fear of 
another general Tariff upheaval. 

“Even those who are most disappointed in the Bill will soon 
come to consider three years of peace preferable to further sus- 
pense, anxiety, and business depression.”"—7he World (Dem.), 


New York. 


A Shameful Price for a Bad Bill.—‘‘ The last extreme of dis- 
grace has been accepted by the decision of a full Democratic 
caucus, and by the action of the Democratic House. ‘The caucus 
was distinctly informed by Mr. Wilson that ‘the Sugar Trust had 
the people by the throat,’ and that it had bought abroad $112, - 
000,000 worth of sugar, on which the Senate schedule would give 
it a profit of $40,000,000. Yet he proposed, Speaker Crisp moved, 
and the caucus voted, 130 to 21, to give the Trust its enormous 
bribe. Mr. Wilson’s reason, which he called witnesses to support, 
was that the Tariff Bill could not be passed at all without giving 
this plunder to the Trust; but what decency is there in giving 
so shameful a price for a Bill so bad? Mr. Wilson and his Demo- 
cratic friends are so frantically anxious to strike down protected 
industries of Northern States that they were even willing to vote 
for this gigantic robbery, carrying it through the House by a vote 
of 182 to 105, in order to prevent the failure of a measure which, 
for other reasons, the President had denounced as full of perfidy 
and dishonor. 

“The passing of a Bill which nobody wants would not be possi- 
ble but for two extraordinary errors. For about a year most of 
theebusiness men of this country have been insisting with incom- 
prehensible fatuity that some kind of Tariff Bill must be passed 
without delay in order to settle the question and revive trade, 
Anxieties and losses seem to have so unhinged many minds that it 
was of no use whatever to remind them that such bills as those 
proposed would settle nothing, and would only prolong and in- 
tensify agitation. Then nearly all Democratic politicians seized 
the crazy notion that almost any kind of Tariff Bill assailing 
Eastern interests could be made to appear a compliance with a 
popular demand, and used to save the Democrats from overthrow 
in Western and Southern districts. (ut of these two notions have 
come the Bill of Sale with all its shame.”"— 7he 7rzbune (Rep.), 
New York. 

The House Lacked Courage.—'‘ In passing the Senate Tariff 
the House of Representatives has only yielded to the sternest ne- 
cessity, the alternative of which was the continuance of the in- 
famous and far more oppressive and far more ruinous McKinley 
Law. But this alternative was forced upon the House by the 
Gorman-Smith-Brice-Murphy ring, backed by all the power of 
the ‘protected’ trusts and combines which the people have been 
pampering and nursing in their bosom as vipers to sting them 
for the last thirty years. Still, this ring might have been broken 
had any leading Democrats of the Senate exposed and attacked 
its members as public enemies instead of apologizing for them. 
Neither the leaders of the Senate Finance Committee nor the 
Treasury officials have sounded out to the people the iniquities 
and enormities of the Gorman Bill. On the contrary, they have 
quietly countenanced or condoned them.”— 7k%e //erald (Ina.), 
New, York. 

President and House Humiliated.—‘The surrender of the 
House is abject and complete. The humiliation of the President, 
who counsels and crowns this capitulation, is ignominious and 
crushing. The abasement is accompanied by every circumstance 
which can add to its dishonor. It is marked by the larceny of the 
Bill, by the betrayal of every profession, by the stamp of hypoc- 
risy and duplicity, and by the most signal stultification to which 
any set of leaders or any President ever subjected themselves. 

“There is nothing to mitigate or disguise the rudeness of the 
blow—no veil, no cover, no pretext of compromise. The triumph 
of the Senatorial cabal is absolute and overwhelming. The baf- 
fled and broken leaders of the House were so completely beaten 
and frightened and awed that they resorted to the most extraor- 
dinary and unseemly measures in order to consummate their 
prostration. ‘They obtained possession of the Tariff Bill only by 
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clandestine means, and then they pro- 
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DY 
ceeded with headlong haste lest any 2 
delay should imperil their chance of » See 
- : : te J )(/ 
stamping their own public degrada- <i a 
tion. The spectacle of such pitiable Rot 
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abjectness and of such precipitate and 
indecent demonstration has never be- 
fore been presented in American legis- 
lative halls.” — The Press (Rep )j, 


Philadelphia. 


The Surrender Regretable, Because 
Unnecessary.—‘‘The complete sur- 
render which the House has made to 
the Senate in this matter is very re- 
gretable, alike in its moral, its finan- 
cial and its industrial aspects. We 
regret it all the more because we 
cannot think that it was necessary 

“As we measure the matter, the 
House was ‘bluffed’ into throwing 
down its cards, when it really held TEETER. 
the better hand of the two. If it had 
coolly and ‘courageously played its 
cards for all they were worth, it might have wot) the game, or, 
at the lowest, have forced the Senate to divide the stake. 

“We admit that if the House was really in the position in which 
a majority of the Democratic members believed it to be, if it was 
shut down to a choice between the acceptance of the Senate Bill 
and the continuance of the McKinley Act, it did right to take the 
former."—Z7hke Herald (Ind.), Boston. 


A Pyrrhus Victory for the Senate.—‘‘If the result in yester- 
day’s caucus, in any sense, can be regarded as a victory for the 
Trust, it is such a victory as Pyrrhus had in mind, when he ex- 
claimed ‘One more such victory, and we are undone.’ Still less 
can it be regarded as a personal triumph of the Senatorial con- 
spirators, upon whom the action of the House Democrats places 
an ineffaceable brand as traitors to their party, and as men with 
whom it was impossible to treat. It was like plaving with gam- 
blers who use loaded dice or carry cards in their sleeves. : 
Doubtless, it was the conviction that the honesty of purpose of 
the House was no match for the profound duplicity of the Sena- 
torial tricksters and hucksters, who seemed to control the action 
of the Senatorial conferees, as they had previously done that of 
the Senate Finance Committee and the Senate itself, that led to 
what the public generally will be apt to regard as a surrender on 
the part of the House Democrats.”—7he Sun (Dem.), Baltz- 
more. 


Brief Comment. 
DEMOCRATIC. 


“The surrender of the House to the demands of the Senate 
Protectionists is abject and unconditional. The passage of sepa 
rate bills for free coal, free iron-ore, and free sugar amounts to 
naught. If Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Wilson, and the House con- 
ferees could not force free coal and free iron-ore back into the 
Tariff Bill, they know there is no chance for a separate free coal 
Bill, or a separate free iron-ore Bill, in the Senate.”—7he Sun, 
New York. 

“On the theory that half a loaf is better than no bread, and 
that it is better to swallow a large dose of disappointment than 
to suffer an utter collapse in the party policy, the House yesterday 
accepted the Tariff Bill as framed by the Senate. This seems to 
be the best that could be done at the present time, as the Senate 
is at present constituted.”"— 7he Constitution, Atlanta, 


“While the House, by its recession from its position at the dic- 
tation of the Senate, makes abject confession of its defeat in the 
contest, it at the same time indicates its disposition to yield 
rather to the necessities of the situation than prolong a damaging 
delay. For this it will be commended by the country at large, 
which is heartily tired of the continued agitation.”"— 7he Banner, 
Nashville. 

“For the Democrats of the House the voters of the party have 
nothing but approval. . . . The contest for a better bill than the 
measure offered by the Senate they have fought as long as there 
was the slightest chance to succeed, and have abandoned it at the 
demand of business when success against a protective Senate 


Grover jumps on. 
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The Sugar Trust gets on 

Uinuneapolis Journal. 
majority was a demonstrated impossibility.” — 74e Republic, St. 
Louts. 

“It seems to us that the House has acted wisely. The country 
will sustain it in its course. It was better to take the Senate’s 
amendments, bad as some of them are, and let people go about 
their business once more, than continue the disagreeable wrangle, 
with the prospect of having no Tariff Bill in the end.”— 7he D7s- 
patch, Richmond. 

“That the conference could not agree on something better than 
the Senate Bill is a matter of regret to friends of genuine Tariff 
Reform, but under the circumstances the House has made the 
best of the situation, and placed itself on strong ground before 
the people. "— 7he Chronicle, Augusta. 

“Under all the circumstances the action of the Democrats of the 
House in passing the Tariff Bill must be approved, and the free- 
list Bills if passed will add greatly to the confidence of the coun- 
try in the Democratic Party.”—7he Journal, Atlanta. 

“The success of the Senate in forcing the House to accept its 
amendments has demonstrated the complete domination of the 
Sugar Trust over National legislation."—7he Pricavune, New 
Orleans. 

“That the trusts should have been powerful enough and the in- 
fluences of Protection corrupting enough to make Democrats, 
pledged to their extirpation, prove traitors to their party and its 
cause and compel a virtual surrender to the enemy of the fruits of 
one of the most magnificent victories a party ever won, should 
turn a flashlight on the danger to the country of such a policy.” 


—The Globe, St. Paul. 


“The Democracy of the country is now renovated with the 
courage and energy which make it an invulnerable force in the 
country, and with the record of obligations fulfilled it will go to 
the country again, not in doubt, but with a certainty of a renewal 
of its tenure of power.”—7he Times, Kansas City. 

“Altogether it is a matter of congratulation that the eventful 
struggle the Democratic Party in Congress has been engaged in 
during the present Congress with trusts, corporations, combina- 
tions and protected capital, backed by the whole Republican 
Party and a small combine of Democratic Senators, has finally 
ended, so far as the Senate and House are concerned, by the pas- 
sage of arevenue bill with so much in it to’commend and so little 
to condemn.”—7he Advertiser, Montgomery. 

“The Tariff Reformers in the House have extorted all the con- 
cessions from the Protectionists that could be obtained in present 
conditions; have passed a reformed Tariff which the Republicans 
cannot alter until they can control the Presidency and both 
Houses of Congress; and have left themselves free to fight for 
further and more radical reforms with their whole strength.”— 
The News and Courter, Charleston. 


REPUBLICAN. 


“The very fact that Chairman Wilson and the White House 
cuckoos denounce the Senate Bill as a surrender to the Sugar 
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. Trust, which will place forty millions of dollars in the treasury 


of that iniquitous combination, gives to the country a most im- 
posing illustration of the cost of electing a Democratic majority 
in all branches of the National Government. That the party 
which has been crying most against combinations, which has 
been shouting loudest against the evil of aggregated capital, 
should deliberately confess that it will impose upon the country a 
measure to benefit corporations at the expense of the people, is a 
most extraordinary incident in the politics and the morals of the 
times.”— The American, Baltimore. 


“It is a blunder in view of the fact that neither the Democratic 
Party nor the Democratic Congress are agreed in respect to it; it 
has not and will not receive unanimous Democratic approval, and 
it will be emphatically condemned by an overwhelming majority 
of the people. The Democrats of the House blundered in not 
sooner accepting that which they knew to be inevitable, as every 
day of delay in settling the uncertain conditions of business 
tended further to depress business.”— 7he Ledger, Philadelphia. 


“The expected has happened. ‘The grip of the Sugar Trust on 
the United States Senate has proved stronger than party fealty, 
personal honor, and protests from justly indignant constituents, 
and the Senate Tariff Bill has been forced upon the House as the 
only alternative to no Tariff legislation whatever.”—7he Scim- 
ttar, Memphis. 


“Wilson and his associated reformers in the House have been 
taken ‘into the Sugar Trust camp body and breeches, and the pas- 
sage of a hundred popgun Free Sugar Bills will not suffice to 
release them.”— 7he Leader, Cleveland. 


“Chairman Wilson's vast show of courage was a hollow pre- 
tense. His wild declaration that the House would sit till the 4th 
of March before it would yield to the Sugar Trust was empty 
brag. ‘fhe words are scarcely out of his mouth when the dis- 
orderly retreat begins. Conferees and leaders mingle with the 
rout, atid the sickening farce is ended.”— 7he 7ribune, Detroit. 


“The six hundred Senate amendments, more or less, to the 
Tariff Bill Were taken down at a single gulp. There were, to be 
sure, a handful of Democrats whose digestion was unequal to 
the task, and there were wry faces among those who accomplished 
it, but the thing was done.”— 7k%e Journal, Boston, 


“The remarkable somersault of the House of Representatives 
upon the Senate Bill is almost inexplicable from what is known 
to the general public. Something must have occurred more than 
is apparent upon the surface of affairs to have induced Represen- 
iative Wilson to haul down his colors. Perhaps a clew to the 
influences operating upon him and his associates exists in the 
lively apprehension they may have felt that Gorman & Co., the 
defenders’ ofthe Sugar Trust, really intended that no legislation 
should be passed at this session diminishing McKinley duties, 
and would have been happy to see the House put itself in a posi- 
tion where it could be plausibly accused of responsibility for the 
deadlock and consequent inability to act."—T7he Transcript, 
Boston. 

INDEPENDENT. 


“We have no censure for those members of the House who 
finally decided to accept the Senate amendments. We shou ( 
have preferred to fight on till the people could pronounce their 
verdict upon Gorman, Brice, Smith, and Camden, but we ac- 
knowledge the force of Chairman Wilson’s speech in which he 
said that he.had done everything in his power, and that he could 
do no more—he could not even hold his own supporters together 
any longer. We cannot ask impossibilities of any man.”— 7he 
Evening Post, New York. 

“We believe that if the House had thoroughly understood the 
sentiments of the people it would have risked the threatened 
action of, the Senate and made its appeal to the people for in- 
dorsement of its course.”— 7he Sentine/, Indianapolis. 


“The enemies of Tariff Reform overreached themselves at the 
last. They were determined from the beginning to prevent any 
revision of the Tariif if possible and to preserve the iniquitous 
McKinley Act in force. They tried to do this indirectly. They 
permitted the new Bill to pass the Senate with such changes as 
they felt sure the House would not approve, trusting to defeat 
the measure at the last on the report of the committee of confer- 
ence. ... . The friends of Tariff Reform promptly grasped the 
situation when it was thus clearly presented, and in obedience to 
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the almost unanimous determination of the Democratic caucus 
the House yesterday recalled the Bill from conference and passed 
it precisely as it came from the Senate, thas completing the long 
deferred Tariff legislation and baffling the enemies of reform at 
their own game.”—7he Jimes, Philadelphia. 

“The deadlock in Congress over the Tariff Bill has been broken 
by the absolute surrender of the House to the Senate, the Sugar 
Trust, the coal-hauling railroads, and the great combinations of 
Lake Superior ore producers. The action of the House in coup. 
ling with its surrender the passage of bills making sugar, coal, 
ore, and barbed wire free adds no dignity to its descent. It only 
brings to mind the angry boy who is unable to conceal the fact 
that he has been thrashed, and seeks a petty satisfaction in ma- 
king faces at his conqueror."— 7he Journal of Commerce. New 
York. 

“They have completely surrendered to the high Protectionist 
element of their party on every point, and there is nothing that 
can be said in excuse for them that does not reflect on their in- 
telligence, honesty, or courage. The plea that they have had to 
agree with the Senate because the Senate would not agree with 
them is a plea of weakness and timidity; and, even though that 
be admitted to be true, it cannot be held to excuse them, because 
it is perfectly clear that it would have been better for the cause of 
Tariff Reform and better for the Democratic Party if there had 
been no agreement at all."—7he Journal, Providence. 


THE SENATE BILL AS A TARIFF-REFORM 
MEASURE. 

A. PART from the question of the wisdom or morality of the 
“ House in surrendering to the Senate, or of the motives of 
the three or four Senators who succeeded in preventing the con- 
ceéssions demanded by the House Democrats, it is important to 
analyze the new Tariff from the standpoint of National economy. 
How much of “reform” is there in the new measure? Has it any 
advantages over the McKinley Tariff Law? What effects is it 
likely to have on taxation, revenue, and wages? The following 
symposium is entirely devoted to a consideration of these ques- 
tions. 

Tariff Reform at Last.—‘ The Bill which has been adopted by 
both branches of Congress has been counted a high Tariff meas- 
ure little better than the existing law. No mistake could be 
greater. To prove this let us put some of its salient features to 
the test of comparison :— 


Old Rate. Vew Rate 
RE Ee a Pre eT 5¢ per lb. c per lb 
POU COs psc neha anSeccseccieces« 35 P. C. 25 p.¢ 
I SEs aca kadanmcvad -dacepsas cadue-ou 8oc per yal. 35¢ per gal. 
EE a ae ee ee ED ee 32C per gal. 20c per gal 
MINN a 5. thine dt inns combee deic weeds 3c’per Ib. tc per Ib 
I is Sits once ie tos. rawrwre . ec per lb free. 
A SSSA a 3-1oc per Ib. free. 
BURR? OM PINB ss on bacvcdencaccoceces Ye per lb free. 
Chinaware, decorated ............... 60 p. c 5S p.c 
eee eee ee 55 Pp. c. 30 p. c. 
Brown earthenware... ........ccc.00 25 p. c. 20 p. Cc. 
AES SORT TT oe ET eRe «+, 2. 6 40 p. c. 
WEsMAOW MIMOR, 2ORRS. Fo 5 oc cece 13¢¢ per lb. rc per lb. 
Window glass, 16x24 Phavedescdens 23gc per Ib. 1c per Ib. 
Wingow glass, 24x30. ae we 27%c per lb 2c per lb 
POND dn ap san cupnanscceserenacee -. 75¢ per ton. goc per ton 
gw SR Se ee Dae ee $6.72 per ton $4 per ton. 
Eg RESORT Pay Chee ey ae g-roc per Ib 6-10c per Ib. 


SEI an ds acch Mined cc ben one’ $13.44 per ton. 


$7.84 perton 
PR a F3-c Aha ws Rants tinct ame sasn sae 2 2-10¢ per Ib. 


11-5¢ per Ib. 


MEPS 550s s odadcencktGins 6 htcarees 2c per Ib 1c per Ib. 
BOO. 11 SH VET-OFO. ..6 0k cis iccbe cece rc per Ib. \c per lb. 
REE SS Sak ee oo eee rc per lb. free. 

_ oS Eee pera Pere 1c per lb. 4c per lb. 
Lumber aaa} é-aceales : $1.50 per m. free. 
be pa ASRS ies, Se Saree reper Io p. c. free. 
PRAGUE we adn s iclecos 5 cnasacs csceces 35 Pp. C. 25 p. ¢ 
0 Ee ree Pe ee ee ere 10 p. Cc. free. 

Sugar, raw....... POEs Renee ees free. 40 p. c. 
Sugar, refined.......... bigeoseaaes 4c lec and 40 p. c. 
Cigar wrappers, not stemmed. . $2 per lb. $1.50 per Ib 
Cigar wrappers, stemmed........... $2.75 per lb. $2.25 per lb 
ee ces 4c per lb. free. 
Cotton cloth, pIManis ic... is. cecsees: 2c per sq. yd. 1c per yd. 
Cotton cloth, colored............. ... 4c per sq. yd. 2c per yd. 


“ And in addition wool is put on the free iist and woolen goods 
reduced from an average rate of nearly 100 per cent. to 40 per 
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cent. ; soft coal is reduced from 75 cents a ton to 4o cents; and 
flax, hemp, jute, and salt are put on the free list. 

“Here, then, is a measure of reform substantial, far-reaching, 
and, we believe, of inestimable benefit to American industry. To 
call this a ‘Protection’ Bill is to call that Protection which the 
Republicans in 1888 called Free Trade. ‘The Mills Bill never 
suggested so much reduction as is here provided, and that Bill 
was heralded over the land by its opponents as a Free Trade 
measure. ‘These same opponents now, we notice, are calling the 
Senate Bill a highly Republican Protective Act—which shows 
that their ideas of what constitutes ‘ Protection’ continue to change 
with the years. ‘They must be congratulated on the progress they 
are once more resuming toward Tariff Reform.”"—7he Repudii- 
can (Lna.), Spring field. 


Protected Industries Have No Reason to Complain.—* [I'he 
Bill] is tainted from end to end with the weakness of compromise ; 
and, as an economic achievement, it is throughout an incongru- 
ity. Possibly, in view of political necessities and expediencies, 
the Act could not be expected to entirely escape some of these 
defects ; but the verdict of experience will take little note of any 
such palliations. On the other hand, the party in opposition will 
find in it comparatively little ground for substantial regrets. It 
was aimed against their theories; but, in its final shape, experi- 
ence will show that only in exceptional cases is it hostile to their 
interests. It cannot be fairly said to be a Revenue Tariff. With 
few exceptions it is really and materially Protective. On the 
dutiable list, the duties average as high or higher than those of 
recognized Protective countries in Europe. The reductions may 
in many notable cases seem large, but they remain high enough 
to exclude foreign goods almost as effectually as has the 
McKinley Tariff. As a rule, therefore, the protected industries 
have, from their own standpoint as to the benefits of high duties, 
no general reason for complaint against the measure. They will 
suSer some inconvenience until business becomes adjusted to the 
new duties, but, after twelve months’ experience, they will dis- 
cover benefits which they do not now anticipate. If the past 
superfluous margin of Protection has been narrowed, there will 
be so much less temptation for capital to enter the many indus- 
tries which are already suffering from overproduction. If the 
lower duties press heavily upon producers who are at a disadvan- 
tage, in competition, from antique appliances or unenterprising 
management, the effect will only be to hasten the retirement of 
aclass already doomed to extinction and who, for that reason, 
have been the most earnest opponents of this change. Thus, 
the early effects of the new Act will be to put the industrial in- 
terests upon an intrinsically sounder and stronger basis.”— 7/e 
Journal of Commerce (Ind.), New York. 


Three Great Steps of Progress.—‘* As the matter now stands 
we fall back on the undeniable proposition that this Bill is better 
than the McKinley Bill. Undoubtedly it is. Nothing could be 
worse than that aggregation of atrocities. And it is much better. 
In 1887 and 1888 the Democratic fight was practically for free 
wool and nothing mote. This Bill gives free wool, free lumber, 
free flax and jute, and free hemp, with commensurate reduction 
on the goods made from these materials. The right of the Pres- 
ident to levy taxes under the reciprocity system is removed. 
The Income-Tax is added. These are great steps of progress, 
and so, for that matter, is the reduction of the duty on coal and 
iron by almost one-half. If such a Bill could have been passed in 
1887 or 1888 it would have been considered a phenomenal triumph. 
But education in Tariff Reform has outrun the wildest dreams of 
six years ago, and the people are now set on radical action. 
Possibly the sober second thought may reconcile them to accept 
for the present the gaining of the outposts of Protection, and 
proceed as rapidly as possible to reduce its remaining strong- 
holds. A general Tariff Bill will now no longer be necessary, 
and the remaining Tariff barons can be attacked singly.”— 7he 
Sentinel (Dem.), Indianapolis. 


The McKinley Law Marred.—“ And what kind of a Bill is it 
that the influence of the Senate has finally succeeded in passing ? 
Just such a Bill as is pleasing to Sugar Trust Senators; and more 
than that, a Bill that Republicans are pleased to see emanate 
from their political opponents. It is a repudiation of the plat- 
form on which they boasted of electing Cleveland President in 
1892. Republicans do not naturally expect to have Tariff meas- 
ures entirely satisfactory to them passed by an overwhelming 
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Democratic majority. Yet the present Bill in its provisions is 
much more closely related to the McKinley Bill than to the 
Chicago platform or President Cleveland's #ree-Trade views. 
Why, then, have the Democrats in Congress been agitating the 
people and injuring the business of this country with their long- 
drawn-out and useless debates and tinkerings? What they have 
accomplished is simply to mar what they were unwilling or un- 
able to radically change.”"—7he Spy (Rep.), Worcester. 


Populists and Trusts Satisfied.—‘*‘The notable characteristics 
of this year’s ‘Tariff legislation are (1) Protection to certain trusts, 
(2) the populistic Income-Tax, and (3) Gorman’s personal defeat 
of Cleveland. ‘The principle of Protection has not been wounded. 
There has been some unsystematic shifting in the products to 
which Protection is applied. In certain respects it is legislation 
which the Republicans could without inconsistency have passed 
in response to the demand of the farmers for a modification of 
the Tariff. It is so far from effectively assaulting the principle 
of ‘the culminating atrocity of class legislation’ that the Tariff 
Reformers are disgusted with it as the discreditable offspring of 
‘perfidy and party dishonor.’ The trusts and the Populists, an 
extraordinary combination, have reason for rejoicing.” — 7%e Sfar 
(/nd.), Washington. 


Worse than the McKinley Law.—** The Bill, worse than the 
McKinley Law in many ways and better than the latter in practi- 
cally no particular except the removal of the duty on wool, is 
truly ‘far short of the consummation for which’ Tariff Reformers 
have labored and far short of what the Democratic Party promised 
to give the country. It means the practical acceptance by the 
Democrats of the Republican Tariff principles. In its failure to 
provide free raw materials, in its awarding of special favors to 
the Sugar Trust and other selfish moneyed interests which have 
been able to exert sufficient influence on Congress, it is not only 
out of ‘accord with Democratic principles and promises,’ but it 
is hostile to the obvious interests of the country. It is just as 
much a measure of ‘outrageous discriminations,’ to use the blunt 
words which the President has applied to it, as the McKinley Law 
which it is intended to supplant."— 7he Journal (Ind.), Prowe?- 
dence. 

Brief Comment. 

‘Regarded entirely as a Tariff measure, it is radically defective 
in many of its provisions, inasmuch as they deprive capital and 
labor of that adequate measure of Protection which is essential te 
their prosperity; but, while it will be commonly earnestly con- 
demned for that reason, it will be condemned by every just, in- 
telligent American because of the tax it imposes upon incomes.” 
—The Ledger (Rep.), Philadelphia. 

“While the Senatorial compromisers undeniably have marred 
an ideal, they yet have passed a practical measure of Tariff Re- 
form more liberal in its reductions than any revision that ever 
was placed upon the statute-books.”— 7he Globe (Dem.), Boston. 


“Abhorrent as are the forces which compelled its acceptance, 
the Senate Tariff Bill is an improvement in most respects upon 
the McKinley Act. It does not fulfil Democratic pledges, and it 
is tainted with the odious sale to the Sugar Trust, but it does give 
welcome relief to manufacturers and consumers.”—7he World 
(Dem.), New York. 

“The Senate Bill is not a bad Bill. It is not as good as it 
might have been made. But as compared with the McKinley 
Law, it iscommendable in every particular.”— 7he Times (Dem.), 
Kansas City. 

“The Senate Bill is much better than no Bill. While it may 
not be all the Democratic Party desired, it is still vastly better 
than nothing. It lessens taxes materially upon necessaries of life 
required by the common people. It removes or lowers duties on 
raw materials, and will thereby enliven industry. It wipes out 
the bounty system. It is a closer approach to sound principles 
than the country has enjoyed since the beginning of the war. 
Under its influences business will revive, and we may hope there 
will be no obstinacy so rash as to propose its supersedure by 
McKinleyism in 1896."— 7he Gazette (Dem.), Elmira. 

“While the Senate Tariff Bill does not meet the full require- 
ments of Tariff Reform, for reasons with which our readers are 
familiar, it cuts down by a considerable percentage, as a rule, 
the Tariff taxes of the McKinley Act, where those taxes are not 
wholly removed, and enlarges the free-list by the addition of 
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several very important products. Even in the case of refined 
sugar, the Trust’s protective duty is reduced, according to the 
accepted Republican authority, from the McKinley Tariff’s sixty 
cents per hundred pounds to forty-two and one-half cents.”— 7 %e 
Times (Dem.), New York. 


“It is undoubtedly true that the Senate Bill, in spite of the 
subserviency to monopoly which» it carries on its face, is a dis- 
tinct improvement on the McKinley Act and a considerable step 
in the direction of Tariff Reform.”—7he /ree Press (Dem.), 
Detroit. 


oar 


rhe McKinley monstrosity is dead—dead beyond resurrection. 
The life-blood of the people will not longer be drawn to pour into 
the veins of monopolists and trusts. The Tariff baron has had 
his day. The people are freed from the weight they were carry- 
ing.” — Zhe Times-Union (Dem.), Jacksonville, Fla. 

“The Bill... . is better than the McKinley Bill; it contains 
many, good features, it places many important articles upon the 
free-list, and it can and will be amended and improved as the 
people demand. Were it not that the Sugar Trust figured so 
freely in its construction, the people would be very well satisfied 
with it, for they can see that while it does not give them all they 
wanted, it does relieve them from heavy burdens imposed by the 
McKinley Bill.”"— 7he .lmerican (Dem.), Nashville. 


“The Gorman Bill, short as it is of reasonable public expecta- 
tion, even in its worst features is an improvement on the Tariff 
Act it displaces. It repeals the sugar bounties; and although it 
does not demolish the Sugar Trust, it reduces its protective prof- 
it from sixty cents per one hundred pounds to forty-two and one- 
half cents. It smashes the reciprocity game of establishing tax 
rates by treaty. It starts the country on the highroad toward 
the attainment of that commercial supremacy among the nations 
of the Earth which the energy of our people and our abounding 
resources place within ultimate reach.”"—7%e Record (/nd.), 
Philadelphia. 

“Within a very short time the American people will begin to 
experience the blessings of that ‘reduced taxation’ about which 
Democratic organs and orators prate, in the shape of a rise of at 
least 40 per cent. in the cost of every pound of sugar they buy. 
Perhaps the people will like that kind of ‘reduced taxation’—and 
perhaps not.”— 7h%e Advertiser (Rep.), Boston. 


THE HISTORY OF THE SUGAR TRUST. 


ENATOR HALE has proposed in the Senate that the new 
Tariff Bill should be called the Sugar Trust's Bill, and as 
DemocratSaind Independents, no less than Republicans, openly 
charge the Trust with parentage of the sugar-schedule of the Bill, 
it is interesting to trace the rise and development of this power- 
ful Trust which, in the language of Representative Wilson, “has 
taken the American people by the throat.” We condense below 
a long account of the origin and growth of the Trust from //ar- 
per's Weekly. 

“The Sugar Trust was organized in 1887. Sugar-refining, 
which had for a number of years been one of the most lucrative 
industries, was greatly depressed in 1886, 
and few refiners made any profit. The 
cause of this depression might have been 
found in the business foresight, genius, 
and concerted working of certain sugar- 
refining magnates (the Havemeyers and 
Matthiessen), who wished to create a 
trust composed of all the fraternity, and 
who therefore conducted commercial 
operations in such style as to reduce 

Gast ee SS profits to a minimum, and thus enforced 

HENRY 0. HAVEMEYER, ; ; , , 
President of the Sugar Trust, Tecalcitrants to fall in with their plans 

and purposes. 

“In the formation of the Sugar Trust the F. O. Matthiessen & 
Wiechers Sugar-Refining Company of Jersey City, the De Castro 
& Donner, the Havemeyer of Brooklyn, the Standard and Bay 
State of Boston, the Continental, Forest City, St. Louis, Planters’, 
Louisiana, and North River Sugar-Refining companies co- 
operated. The establishment of Moller & Sierck was purchased 
and closed. The firms of Havemeyer & Elder, Dick & Meyer, 
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Oxnard Brothers & Co., also united with the new organization, 
in connection with whose affairs the names of F. O. Matthiessen, 
H. O. Havemeyer, John E. Searles, Julius A. Stursberg, Theo- 
dore A. Havemeyer, Joseph E. Thomas, John Jurgensen, Hector 
C. Havemeyer, Charles H. Duff, Wil- 
liam Dick, and others became more or 
less prominent. 

“Control of the entire supply of raw 
sugar, economy in manufacture, utiliza- 
tion of the best processes of refining, and 
command of markets were the objects 
held in view, so the Sugar Trust was or- 
ganized with a capital of $50,000, c00— 
$25,000,000 being in preferred and §$2s, - 
000,000 in common stock. The plants 
THEODORE A. HAVEMEYER., owned by the several members, inclu- 
Vice-Pres. of the Sugar Trust, Ging one that afterward declined amal- 

gamation, were liberally valued at 35 per 
cent. of $50,000,000, or $17,500,000, and on this basis stock to the 
amount of $42,500,000 was issued. The $7,500,000 left in the 
treasury, rumor says, was used in compromising the suit of Mr. 
Hentz for his commissions and in the distribution of various bo- 
nuses. bunds for conducting the business in all the operated 
plants were obtained through the issuance of $10,000, 000 of bonds. 
These, which take precedence of the preferred stock, were accepte, 
as collateral security by leading members of the Trust—individuals 
loaning money on them, or portions of them, as necessity re- 
quired.” 





The price of Sugar Trust certificates fluctuated violently in the 
first few years after the formation of the Trust. Fear of adverse 
Tariff legislation, the competition of Claus Spreckels and other 
refiners not in the Trust, and rumors of the Trust’s financial un- 
soundness were among the causes of the fluctuation. Another 
important cause was a suit brought by “Mr. Henry W. Gray, as 
receiver of the North River Sugar-Refining Company, in the New 
York Supreme Court, on December 31, 1889, against the corpora- 
tions and firms composing the Sugar Trust, for the dissolution of 
the partnership entered into by it with the North River Sugar- 
Refining Company (which owed no debts, and was owned by 
the Trust), and for an injunction restraining the individual de- 
fendants from paying out further dividends, or otherwise dispo- 
sing of the assets of said copartnership. This suit, which was 
based upon the decision of Judge Barrett, and upon that of the 
Supreme Court in General Term in November, 1889, affirming 
the illegality of the Sugar Trust—that it was a conspiracy and 
against public policy, and that the several corporations compo- 
sing the Trust had exceeded their powers 
by entering into the combination and had 
forfeited their charters, and that the 
Trust was a copartnership of which each 
of the companies was a general partner 
—severely shook the confidence of cer- 
tificate-holders.” 


In April, 1890, the New York Court of 
Appeals heard the arguments fro and 





con whether the Trust might legally 
continue to exist, and its decision neces- 


JOHN E. SEARLES, 
sitated reorganization, which was accom- Financial Manager of the Sugar 
Trust 


plished in January, 1891, under New 
Jersey laws, under the title of the American Sugar-Refining 
Company. 

In September, 1889, brokers were employed by the Trust to buy 
what could be bought of the refineries outside of it. E.C. Knight 
& Co., of Philadelphia, were the first to capitulate, selling their 
property to the Trust for $2,050,000. The Baltimore Sugar-Re- 
fining Company's property was acquired by the Trust after 1890, 
and in 1892 the Spreckels properties were transferred to the Trust 
for $8,000,000. The plant of Harrison, Frazier & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, was made over to the Trust for nine or ten million dol- 
lars. ‘‘The Delaware Sugar-Refining Company’s property was 
also absorbed, and one-half interest in the Western Sugar-Refi- 
ning Company’s plant acquired. In consequence of these acces- 
sions, on which commissions to the extent of $600,000 are said 
to have been paid, the capital stock of the American Sugar- 
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Refining Company was raised to the sum of $75,000,000—of which 
half is composed of preferred and half of common stock-—subject 
to the first lien of $10,000,000 in bonds. 

“ As yet the Americaii Sugar-Refining Company is not the only 
one in the United States. The Yonkers Sugar-Kefining Com- 
pany, a sugar-refining company in Chicago, and that of Nash, 
Spaulding & Co., Boston, and possibly others, hinder it from 
completely monopolizing its special business in this country. 

“The Grosshersoge ot the American Sugar-Refining Company 
are multimillionaires, but do not object to indefinite increase of 
the number of millions that each possesses. To promote the 
growth of enormous fortunes they sow liberally beside all waters 
—Democratic or Republican, local, State, or National—and also 
reap liberally. In contributions to political parties their politics 
—themselves being authorities—are unchangeably those of the 
Sugar Trust—z.e., such as will foster the growth, wealth, power, 
and profits of the American Sugar-Refining Company. Their 
business, judiciously managed, has always been lucrative, and, 
judging from the opulence of leading exponents, exceedingly so. 
Under the old graduated Tariff, up to 1889-90, they waxed fat 
and flourishing. Of the nearly $54,000,000 import duty on sugar 
then paid by 65,000,000 Americans, each family of five persons 
paid on the average a little more than four dollars and fifteen 
cents. Then came the McKinley Tariff, admitting sugar free of 
duty, and providing a two cents per pound bounty on domestic 
saccharine products for the term of fifteen years. This involved 
a tax of $12,000,000 on consumers, which tax was distributed 
among the producers of 312,000 tons of sugar raised in the South 
in 1893, of about 12,000 tons of beet-sugar, and of maple and other 
sugars manufactured in different States. 

“The Senate Tariff Bill which has just passed Congress imposes 
ago per cent. duty, ad va/orem, on all imported sugars, tank 
bottoms, syrups, of cane or beet juice, melada, and molasses ; 
also a duty upon all sugars above No. 16 Dutch standard in color, 
and upon all sugars which have been discolored, of \% of 1 cent 
per pound in addition; also on all sugars, etc., imported from 
any country paying a bounty on the export of such sugars, a duty 
of js of 1 cent per pound in addition to the foregoing rates.” It 
is computed that these duties will make the dividends of 1895 even 





higher than those of 1893, when they were equal to 22 per cent., 
or $16, 500,000, on a capital of $75,000,000. 


PROF. ELY’S TRIAL FOR SOCIOLOGICAL 
HERESY. 


ROFESSOR RICHARD T. ELY, of the University of 
Wiscousin, is on trial before a committee of the Board of 
Regents of the University on the charge of immoral and An- 
archistic teaching. Professor Ely is the Dean of the school of 
economics, political science, and history in the University, and 
is the author of several books on the labor and social questions. 
The charges against him were made in 7he New York Natzon, 
by O. E. Wells, Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 
State of Michigan, in a letter, of which the following is the essen- 
tial part: 


“Your statement in the last Va/on to the effect that there is a sort of 
moral justification for attacks upon life and property, based upon a theory 
which comes from the colleges, libraries, and lecture-rooms, and latterly 
from the churches, is supported by the teaching and the practice of the 
University of Wisconsin. Somewhat more thana year ago a strike occurred 
in the Democratic Printing Company, the State printers. An agitator or a 
walking delegate came from Kansas City to counsel and assist the strikers. 
He was entertained at Professor Ely’s house, and was in constant consult- 
ation with him. A little later a strike occurred in another printing office 
in the city, in which Professor Ely was also an abettor and counselor. He 
also demanded of the proprietor that their office shouid be made a union 
office, threatening totake his printing away if he did not comply. Upon 
the refusal of his repeated demands Professor Ely withdrew his printing, 
informing them that he had always been in the habit of dealing with union 
offices. In conversation with one of the proprietors he said that where a 
skilled workman was needed, a dirty, dissipated, unmarried, unreliable, and 
unskilful tramp of a union man should be employed in preference to the 
industrious, skilful, trustworthy non-union man, who is a head of a family. 
He also stated that the latter would have no ground of complaint, as he 
could easily remove the objections to him by joining the union, and that 
conscientious scruples against joining the union would prove the individ- 
ual to be a crank.” 


The Board of Regents took cognizance of these charges, and 
passed resolutions citing Mr. Wells to appear before a committee 
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and prove his charges, and Professor Ely to appear and defend 
himself. The members of the investigating committee are re- 
ported to have stated that the investigation would be strictly con- 
fined to his teachings since his connection with the University. 

On August 14 a reply to the charges of Mr. Wells, written by 
Professor Ely, in the form of a personal statement, was read from 
the platform of the Chautauqua Amphitheater by Bishop John 
H. Vincent. Admitting that the charges are grave and, if true, 
of a character to unfit him to occupy his position as an instructor 
of youth, Professor Ely goes on to say 

‘Taking up, first, the series of charges brought against my conduct 
and character, I deny each and every one in each and every particular. | 
defy the author of these base and cruel calumnies to prove one statement 
that he has made, and until he does so I shall hold him up to the public as 
an unmanly and shameless slanderer. 

*T have never, to my knowledge, exchanged a word with astriking print 
er in Madison; I never entertained a walking delegate at my house; | 
never, so far as I can recollect, expressed any opinion about any strikes in 
Madison, except to condemnthem. I never demanded of the printers for 
the society in question that they should make their office a union office, and 
the bills in possession of the treasurer of the society show that they had all 
the printing there was, including work given after they had won their strike 
and made their office a non-union office. 

‘“‘As tomy views, I have nothing to retract. I may have modified my 
opinions, for only fools never change, and as the years have passed I have 
shared a common fate and become, on the whole, more conservative. But 
in the main the views I now hold I have held for years, and they are so 
clearly expressed in my writings that no honest and intelligent man, who 
reads my books with care, need misunderstand them. 

‘The assertion that I favor strikes and boycotts must impress the candid 
reader of my works as false and malignant. Repeatedly have I pointed to 
the disastrous nature of railway strikes in particular, and predicted the 
failure which we have recently witnessed. When the hard times were com- 
ing on, foreseeing the probability of industrial troubles, I commended to 
workingmen the advice not to strike, pointing out the probability of failure, 
and urged upon employers a conciliatory policy. 

‘* As to trades unions, I have held, and still hold, that their province must 
be a limited one, and I expect less from them than economists like Professor 
Brentano and the late Thorold Rogers. The old-fashioned striking trades- 
union has outlived its time and usefulness. In my last two works, namely: 
‘Outlines of Economies,’ and ‘Socialism and Social Reform,’ I clearly show 
the limitations of labor organizations. 

“But Iam not a Socialist! Onthecontrary, I have thougnt tnat agricul- 
ture offered insuperable obstacles to its proposed organizations of industry, 
and I have maintained that even if Socialism could be organized and put in 
operation, it would stop progress and overthrow our civilization. 

‘But what about Anarchy? I was the first writer to examine exhaus- 
tively, to expose and to attack unsparingly Anarchy in the United States. 
This I did in my *‘ Labor Movement in America.’ 

Not an Open Socialist, but the Tenor of His Teaching is 
Harmful.—‘ Professor Ely invariably denies that he is a Socialist 
But as Dr. Johnson always wrote his Parliamentary reports so as 
to ‘let the Whig dogs get 
the worst of it,’ so Pro- 
fessor Ely always man- 
ages his lectures so as to 
leave in the minds of the 
majority of his hearers, 
despite his protestations, 
a very strong impression 
that the times are out of 
joint, and that nothing 
but radical reorganiza- 
tion of the industrial 
structure will set them 
right. In all that is, he 
sees injustice, and this 
injustice be attributes not 
to innate characteristics 
of fallible human nature, 
but to existing political 
and social institutions. He evidently believes that institutions 
can be fundamentally altered offhand to the certain benefit of 
mankind. He has failed to learn from history that all institu 
tions of value are gradual developments. Undertaking to teach 
the science of political economy, he busies himself chiefly with 
theories which are the subject of controversy, instead of taking 
sure ground on what has been established to the satisfaction of 
accepted authorities. He does not come out as the advocate of 
destructive innovation. But this seems to be the tenor of his 
teachings. 

“The investigation of Professor Ely’s case should be conducted 
on a plane high above personal feeling. As an individual he is 
entitled to respectful consideration. But there are many worthy 
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persons who are practically unfitted for service in the faculties of 
institutions of learning. . 

“If the investigation proves that Professor Ely is instilling 
political heresies in the young minds committed to his care, the 
Board of Regents will have no course open to it but to remove 
him, no matter how high he may stand in the personal regard of 
the members. The State cannot maintain a propaganda directed 
against the political and social principles embodied in the Con- 
stitution. If, on the other hand, the current opinion as to the char- 
acter and tendency of his teachings and influence is erroneous, 
the investigation will do good to bim and the University, by set- 
ting him right before the public."—7he Wésconsin, Milwaukee. 


Fitness for Professorship the Sole Question.—“ Professor Ely is 
no doubt an estimable gentleman, and he is, beyond question,, 
sincere in his opinions. But there are plenty of estimable and 
sincere men who are not fit to teach political economy. The Pro- 
fessor is to be tried, not as to the sincerity, but as to the sound- 
ness, of his opinions. Thus the investigation is one which the 
authorities of the University of Wisconsin not only have the right 
to make, but which it istheir duty to make. The country can- 
not consent to have its colleges invaded by Populism and Bel- 
lamyism. And when supposedly learned professors avail them- 
selves of their positions to promulgate ‘queer’ doctrines, they 
have no right to complain if the institution declines to be respon- 
sible for their teaching, orto give it the benefit of even a tacit 
indorsement. Professor Ely can say and think what he pleases. 
That is his right. No one is trying to abridge it. But he has no 
vested right in his professorship. If his employers are not satis- 
fied with his services, it is not ‘persecution’ for them to dismiss 
him. The object of the inquiry is to learn whether there is any 
reason for dissatisfaction with Professor Ely’s work.”— 7%e 
News, Indianapolis. 


Monopoly Raising the Cry of Anarchy.—‘‘ No one who is famil- 
iar with Professor Ely’s works and opinions on social economy 
will attach the slightest importance to the charge that he has been 
teaching the doctrines of the Anarchist school. He is a pro- 
nounced reformer and does not hesitate to point out what he con- 
siders the evils in our present economic and political system. 
But he does not go much if any further than many thoughtful 
Democratic and Republican newspapers, and his views are shared 
by many eminent professors and educators in all parts of the 
country. . .. The truth is, trusts, monopolies, and protected 
combinations of capital regard with disfavor any man who tells 
the truth about them or their methods. They and their agents 
raise the cry of Anarchy against any one who undertakes to turn 
the light on them. Of late years the independent Press and the 
unfettered institutions of learning have been educating the people 
of this country up to a thorough understanding of the true signifi- 
cance of the Protective system and of all the evils that have grown 
up under it. The situation is growing uncomfortable for the 
moneyed interests that have benefited by this system. The peo- 
ple are beginning to know and demand too much, and so there 
is a concerted effort to break down the independent Press and 
independent educators who are opening the public eyes. But the 
attempt will react disastrously upon the instigators in both cases. 
Neither the Press por the colleges can be muzzled by trusts or 
their agents.”— 7#e Sun, Baltimore. 


SECTIONALISM IN LEGISLATION. 


ISHONEST legislation is denounced by everybody, but 
The New Orleans Picayune (Dem.) points out the objec- 
tionable character of what passes for honest legislation. It says: 


Nothing forthe Union; All for Sections.—‘* The curse of Amer- 
ican politics is that there is nobody to represent the great general 
interest of the country. This may seem’strange, but it is true. 

“All the legislation, when it is honest, is in the interest of 
States and sections. When it is dishonest, it is in the interest of 
individuals and classes. This fact has long been known to be at 
the bottom of the corruption which has been so rife in our leg- 
islation from that of Congress down to that of the cities. There 
recently came out in the testimony taken in the Sugar-Trust in- 
vestigation in the United States Senate a curious example of the 
way legislative bodies are operated on by powerful corporations 
and private interests. 


“The Sugar Trust is only oneexample. Many other great cor- 
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porations and aggregations of corporations maintain their lobbies 
at the seat of the National Government, at the seats of State 
governments, and they do not hesitate to ply their arts upon city 
councils. All this means some sort of corruption. Legislation 
must be controlled. Somebody must be bought up. Then there 
are the contractors. They form bodies of political force to secure 
legislation in their favor. They handle vast amounts of the 
public outlay, and, in the great competition in such matters, 
those who are wise find means to secure all the contracts, while 
those not wise never get any contracts. 

“This sort of thing makes up the dishonest legislation. What 
is called the honest legislation, although it is far from honest, is 
the sectional law-making. The Eastern States control the money- 
power. hey get all the financial laws made in their interest. 
In this way silver is knocked out. If the West had possessed the 
power, it would have enacted free coinage of silver. In neither 
case does anybody look out for what is best for the interest of the 
whole country. Once, all the political contests were between the 
North and the South. Fora time, the South was strong enough 
to control. The time came when the South lost its political 
power, and then all the legislation went against it. This has 
always been the way. Nobody stands for the whole country. It 
is not best for any one section to have all the benefits, and if leg- 
islation were done on a basis of justice to all, there would be 
more prosperity and less dissatisfaction; but there is nobody to 
control the powers of the Government in the interest of the whole, 
and therefore sectionalism will continue to be a moving issue. 

“It was the South that realized that the whole power of the 
Federal Government was being used against it. The West is 
now getting the cold shoulder, while the East gets all the bene- 
fits. No wonder the West is kicking hard. The West will kick 
until one of these days it will get control of the Government, 
and then the East will suffer. It is all for sections and nothing 
for the Union.” 


NOTES. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN NEW YORK.—An amendment doing away with 
capital punishment was adversely reported by a Committee of the New 
York Constitutional Convention, and the report was accepted by the Con- 
vention, by a vote of 85 to 55. This vote is held by the newspapers to 
fairly represent popular opinion on the subject. 


THE ANTI-ANARCHIST BILL.— The Bill framed bv Mr. Hill, which pro- 
vides for the exclusion and deportation of alien Anarchists, came before 
the Senate in the shape of a conference report, and was passed without a 
division. An effort to secure immediate attention for the Bill in the House 
failed, owing to objections by Representatives Warner, Tracey and others, 
and it was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


THE FREE-RAW-MATERIAL BILLS IN THE SENATE.—The four separate 
bills for free iron-ore, coal, sugar, and barbed wire have been referred to 
the Finance Committee, but they will not be acted upon or even reported at 
this session. The Senate has passed a resolution, introduced by Senator 
Murphy, that it is inexpedient to attempt any further Tariff legislation at 
the present session. The Senate is without a quorum, and both Houses are 
ready to adjourn. They are only waiting for the President's action on the 
Tariff Bill. 


NO WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK.—The New York Constitutional 
Convention has taken final action upon the question of Woman Suffrage, 
and by a vote of 95 to 59 defeated the proposition to submit the proposed 
amendment to the popular vote. Sixty-nine Republicans and thirty 
Democrats voted against the proposition, and thirty-three Republicans and 
twenty Democrats voted in favor of it. In spite of their Selont, says 7he 
New York Sun, “the advocates of the innovation have good reasons for 
encouragement as to the future, for, of the votes cast, more than one-third, 
or 58 out of 155, were in their favor. In the last Constitutional Convention, 
in 1867, they had only 19 votes with them, and the proposition was treated 
both by the delegates generally and the great mass of the public as a mere 
exhibition of eccentricity on the part of a few impracticable individuals.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


** JUST notice that the Sugar Trust isn’t suffering from malaria these 
days.”—TZhe Ledger, Philadelphia. 


“*T HAVE met the enemy,’ says Woman Suffrage, ‘and he’s a very 
obstinate gentleman.’ '"'—7he World, New York. 
“THE cuckoo is no longer the favorite bird of the Administration. The 


crow has taken its place.’"—7he 7ribune, New York. 
“THE cost of cabling denials is likely to amount to enough to support 
several Chinese and Japanese regiments.’’—7he Post-Dispatch, St. Louts. 
““SENATOR HILL and the Democratic Party are still on speaking terms. 
but they don’t borrow from each other any more.”—7Zhe 7rzbune, Chicago. 


‘THE Chinese Emperor styles himself ‘the Son of Heaven.’ 
give the Japs a chance they will send him home.” 


_ If he will 
The Times, Kansas City. 

“IT can be announced on the most reliable authority that Hon. George 
Frisbie Hoar has permanently retired from Alabama politics.”—7he Post, 
Washington. 

“There are signs and omens in Maryland indicating that Arthur P 
Gorman has dropped a lump of cut sugar into his vermiform appendix.’ 
The Republic, St. Louis. 

“ AFTER ‘ quack,’ ‘quack,’ ‘quack ’-ing around for a quarter of a century 
—or more—the old Democratic goose has laid an egg all speckled over with 
Protection.” — Zhe 7imes (Rep.,) Marshalltown. 
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LETTERS AND ART: 


HOWELLS’ IMPRESSIONS OF HAWTHORNE, 
THOREAU, AND EMERSON. 


iy the closing chapters of “My First Visit to New England,” 

now running in Harper's Magazine, August, William D. 
Howells gives us an account of the impression produced on him 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne, Thoreau, and Emerson, whom he vis- 


ited on that occasion. That was thirty-four years ago, he tells us, 


but he recalls the scenes as familiarly and vividly as though they 
were events of yesterday. His first call, which was on Hawthorne, 
is thus described: 


“The door was opened to my ring by a tall, handsome boy whom 
I suppose to have been Mr. Julian Hawthorne; and the next 
moment I found myself in the presence of the romancer, who en- 
tered from some room beyond. He advanced, carrying his head 
with a heavy forward droop, and with a pace for which I decided 
that the word would be fondering. It was the pace of a bulky 
man of fifty, and his head was that beautiful head we all know 
from the many pictures of it. But Hawthorne's /ook was differ- 
ent from that of any picture of him that I have seen. It was 
somber and brooding, as the look of such a poet should have 
been; it was the look of a man who had dealt faithfully and 
therefore sorrowfully with that problem of evil which forever 
attracted, forever evaded Hawthorne. It was by no means trou- 
bled; it was full of a dark repose. Others who knew him better 
and saw him oftener were familiar with other aspects, and I 
remember that one night at Longfellow’s table, when one of the 
guests happened to speak of the photograph of Hawthorne which 
hung in a corner of the room, Lowell said, after a glance at it, 
‘Yes, it’s good; but it hasn't his fine acczfztra/ look.’ 

“In the face that confronted me, however, there was nothing 
of keen alertness; but only a sort of quiet, patient intelligence, 
for which I seek the right word in vain. It was a very regular 
face, with beautiful eyes; the mustache, still entirely dark, was 
dense over the fine mouth. Hawthorne was dressed in black, 
and he had a certain effect which I remember, of seeming to have 
on a black cravat with no visible collar. He was such a man 
that if I had ignorantly met him anywhere I should have instantly 
felt him to be a personage. , 

“He was curious as to the West, which he seemed to fancy 
much more purely American, and said he would like to see some 
part of the country on which the shadow, or, if 1 must be precise, 
the damned shadow of Europe had not fallen. I told him I 
thought the West must finally be characterized by the Germans, 
whom we had in great numbers, and, purely from my zeal for 
German poetry, I tried to allege some proofs of their present in- 
fluence, though I could think of none outside of politics. 

“After tea, he showed me a bookcase, where there were a few 
books toppling about on the half-filled shelves, and said, coldly, 
‘This is my library.’ I knew that men were his books, and 
though I myself cared for books so much, I found it fit and fine 
that he should care so little, or seem to care so little.” 


Mr. Howells’ next call was on Thoreau, but he does not appear 
to remember clearly whether his efforts to see him at that time 
were successful or not, and he opens with a short notice of 
Thoreau's principal work—his “ Hermitage by Walden Pond,” of 
which he says: “I do not believe Tolstoi himself has more clearly 
shown the hollowness, the hopelessness, the unworthiness of the 
life of the world than Thoreau did in that book.” He was, how- 
ever, at some time received by Thoreau, and gives the following 
studied account of the interview : 


“He came into the room, a quaint, stump figure of a man, 
whose effect of long trunk and short limbs was heightened by his 
fashionless trousers being let down too low. He had a noble 
face, with tossed hair, a distraught eye, and a fine aquilinity of 
profile, which made me think at once of Don Quixote and of 
Cervantes: but his nose failed to add that foot to his stature 
which Lamb says a nose of that shape will always give a man. 
He tried to place me geographically after he had given me a 
chair not quite so far off as Ohio, though still across the whole 
room, for he sat against one wall, and I against the other; but 
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apparently he failed to pull himself out of his revery by the effort, 
for he remained in a dreamy muse, which all my attempts to say 
something fit about John Brown and Walden Pond seemed only 
to deepen upon him. I have not the least doubt that I was need- 
less and valueless about both, and that what I said could not well 
have prompted an important response; but I did my poor best, 
and I was terribly disappointed in the result. The truth is that 
in those days I was a helplessly concrete young person, and all 
forms of the abstract, the air-drawn, afflicted me like physical 
discomforts. I do not remember that Thoreau spoke of his books 
or of himself at all, and when he began to speak of John Brown, 
it was not the warm, palpable, loving, fearful old man of my 
conception, but a sort of John Brown type, a John Brown ideal, 
a John Brown principle, which we were somehow (with long 
pauses between the vague, orphic phrases) to cherish, and to 
nourish ourselves upon. 

“It was not merely a defeat of my hopes, it was a rout, and I 
felt myself so scattered over the field of thought that I could 
hardly bring my forces together for retreat. I must have made 
some effort, vain and foolish enough, to rematerialize my old 
demigod, but when I came away it was with the feeling that 
there was very little more left of John Brown than there was of 
me. His body was not moldering in the grave, neither was his 
soul marching on; his ideal, his type, his principle alone existed, 
and I did not know what to do with it. I am not blaming 
Thoreau ; his words were addressed to a far other understanding 
than mine, and it was my misfortune if I could not profit by 
them. I think, or I venture to hope, that I could profit better by 
them now; but in this record I am trying honestly to report their 
effect with the sort of youth I was then.” 


A letter of introduction from Hawthorne procured Mr. Howells 
the acquaintance of Emerson, of whose reception of him he says: 


“IT do not know in just what sort he made me welcome, but I 
am aware of sitting with him in his study or library, and of his 
presently speaking of Hawthorne, whom I probably celebrated as 
I best could, and whom he praised for his personal excellence, 
and for his fine qualities as a neighbor. ‘But his last book,’ he 
added, reflectively, ‘is a mere mush,’ and I perceived that this 
great man was no better equipped to judge an artistic fiction than 
the groundlings who were then crying out upon the indefinite 
close of the ‘Marble Faun.’” 


Being asked by his host if he knew Channing's poems, Howells 
replied that he knew them only through Poe's criticisms: 


see 


Whose criticisms?’ asked Emerson. 

Poe's,’ I said, again. 

Oh,’ he cried out, after a moment, as if he had returned from 
a far search for my meaning, ‘vou mean the jingle-man!’ . 

“It made an end of me at the time [continued Howells], and I 
remained as if already absent while Emerson questioned me as 
to what I had written in 7he Atlantic Monthly. He had evi- 
dently read none of my contributions, for he looked at them, in 
the bound volume of the magazine which he got down, with the 
effect of being wholly strange to them, and then gravely affixed 
my initials to each. He followed me to the door, still speaking 
of poetry, and as he took a kindly enough leave of me, he said 
one might very well give a pleasant hour to it now and then.” 


see 


aan 


A NEW LIGHT ON POE’S CHARACTER. 


HE first complete edition of Poe's poems was prefaced with 

a biography by Dr. Rufus W. Griswold, whom Poe had 
named as his literaryexecutor. It has been the fashion to regard 
the statements in that memoir as false and malicious aspersions 
There were those who knew Poe who 
thought otherwise; and Griswold’s son, Wi.liam M. Griswold, of 
Cambridge, Mass., has now undertaken to vindicate his father’s 
memory and to show that he dealt as charitably with Poe's weak- 
nesses as was consistent with a faithful discharge of his duty as 
biographer. A presentation of the documents, edited by George 
E. Woodberry, is given in 7he Century, August. Mr. Wood- 
berry, after an examination of the documents, asserts that they 
fully vindicate Griswold from the reflections cast upon him, and 
show him as a sincere friend of the poet, and as anxious to place 


on Poe’s character. 
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the most charitable construction possible on his shortcomings. 
He says: 


“The delicacy of Griswold’s task was well understood at the 
time. A writer in Holden’s Magazine in 1849 (said to be C. F. 
Briggs, Poe’s co-editor in 7he Broadway Journa/), stated it very 
plainly : 

“* A biography of Mr. Poe is soon to be published, with his col- 
lected writings, under the supervision of Rev. Rufus W. Gris- 
wold; but it will be a long while, if ever, before the naked char- 
acter of the sad poet will be exposed to public gaze. 

“*There is a generous disposition on the part of those who 
knew him intimately to bury his failings, or rather personal char- 
acteristics, in the shade of forgetfulness; while nothing is dwelt 
upon but his literary productions. 

“*He was a psychological phenomenon, and more good than 
harm would result from a clear, unprejudiced analysis of his 
character. But when will any one be found bold enough to incur 
the risk of an imputation of evil motives, by making such a rev- 
elation as the task demands? 


“The weightiest statement in respect to the actual work done 
by Griswold in the memoir is that of Mr. J. C. Derby, in ‘Fifty 
Years among Authors, Books, and Publishers,’ as follows: 


“*The most important of all of Mr. Redfield’s publications, 
however, were the works of Edgar Allan Poe. It was also 
through Mr. Griswold that he was induced to undertake the pub- 
lication of Poe’s works, now one of the most popular authors of 
the day. Dr. Griswold had offered the works to nearly all the 
leading publishers, who declined to undertake the publication. 
He finally persuaded Mr. Redfield to try the experiment of issu- 
ing two volumes first, which were published and had a fair sale— 
then the third, and finally the fourth, volume were added to com- 
plete the works. The sale reached about fifteen hundred sets 
every year. Mr. Redfield thinks great injustice has been done by 
certain critics to Rev. Dr. Griswold, in reflecting upon him as 
Poe’s biographer. Ina recent letter to me [Derby] he says: 

“*“ Griswold never received a cent for his labors. Poe named 
him as his literary executor shortly before he died, although they 
had quarreled not long before. Griswold’s labor was no joke. 
Few men would have undertaken it with no hope of reward. It 
is fashionable nowadays to throw mud at him. Knowing, as I 
did, both of the men, and knowing, also, how assiduously Gris- 
wold labored to say everything he could in the biography in Poe’s 
favor, it is very annoying to read these things. The matter of 
the biography was all read over to me, talked and discussed be- 
fore printing, and I £zow he did his best to ‘set down naught in 
malice.’ He was obliged, as he thought, to state the facts in all 
cases, and he did state them favorably as he could to Poe. I 
know he tried todoso. Now he is accused everywhere, by peo- 
ple who know nothing about it, of vilely slandering Poe. I had 
a better opportunity than any one else to know all about it, and I 
know he did not.”’ 


“Griswold has not lacked other defenders, who were well ac- 
quainted with both men. In writing a biography of Poe some 
years ago, the present writer had occasion to investigate the 
charges made against Griswold. The result was conviction that 
the documents he quoted were genuine, and that the impression 
he gave of Poe’s character and career was just, while his errors 
were due to Poe’s own falsehoods. The question of Griswold’s 
discretion in his memoir is governed by the fact that Poe’s de- 
fects and troubles were notorious at the time, and could not be 
concealed; the question of Griswold’s motives is more difficult, 
but is now more easily to be judged. It is also fair to Griswold 
to add that the characterization he gave is that which has uni- 
formly prevailed in tradition in the best-informed literary circles 
in this country. 

“As will be seen, these papers fully vindicate Griswold’s verac- 
ity in essentials, and sustain Redfield’s view of his temper; it 
must also be allowed that, so far was he from blackening Poe’s 
memory, he might easily have made a worse use of his opportu- 
nity had he been actuated by malice. It would seem that Gris- 
wold discharged his duty under his own conception of the diffi- 
culties and necessities of his task, with entire fidelity and honesty 
of purpose. It is a gratification that such tardy justice can be 
done to a man who has so long been vilified, though mainly by 
English writers, without sound critical grounds. Poe did not 
make a mistake in his choice. Griswold was by far the best 
man in the country to do the editorial work, which was, all 
things considered, the most important matter; and as regards 
the memoir, he is to be charged at most with errors of judgment 
and lack of tact in stating unpleasant truths. 

“These papers yield no information in respect to the early 
years of Poe. A memorandum in his own hand, sent to Griswold, 
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March 29, 1841, as the basis of a biographical sketch of himself, 
fastens upon Poe direct responsibility for that tissue of positive 
falsehoods and ungenerous misstatements which he intended to 
have pass as a true narrative of his youth up to the time of his 
final breach with Mr. Allan of Richmond, the gentleman who 
adopted him as a child.” 


Mr. Woodberry’s article includes a large amount of correspond- 
ence between Poe and his most intimate friends, and of these 
friends with each other, concerning Poe. One of these letters to 
Poe from his first employer, Mr. White, of Zhe Messenger, 
Richmond, which was only paraphrased in part by Dr. Griswold, 
and which is here given in full, sufficiently indicates the fatal 
tendency which wrecked Poe and brought him to an untimely 
grave. <A biography which utterly ignored this tendency would 
have been unworthy of the name. 


“RICHMOND, September 29, 1835. 

“Dear Epcar: Would that it were in my power to unbosom 
myself to you in language such as ] could on the present occasion 
wish myself master of. I cannot do it—and therefore must be 
content to speak to you in my plain way. That you are sincere 
in all your promises I firmly believe. But, Edgar, when you 
once again tread these streets, I have my fears that your resolve 
would fall through, and that you would again sip the juice, even 
till it stole away your senses. Rely on your own strength, and 
you are gone! Look to your Maker for help, and you are safe! 
How much J regretted parting with you is unknown to any one 
on this Earth except myself. I was attached to you—and am still 
—and willingly would I say return, if I did not dread the hour of 
separation very shortly again. 

“If you could make yourself contented to take up your quar- 
ters in my family or in any other private family where liquor is 
not used, I should think there were hopes of you. But if you go 
to a tavern, or to any other place where it is used at table, you 
are not safe. I speak from experience. 

“You have fine talents, Edgar—and you ought to have them 
respected as well as yourself. Learn to respect yourself, and you 
will very soon find that you are respected. Separate yourself 
from the bottle, and bottle-companions, forever! Tell me if you 
can and will do so, and let me hear that it is your fixed purpose 
never to yield to temptation. If you should come to Richmond 
again, and again should be an assistant in my office, it must be 
especially understood by us that all engagements on my part 
would be dissolved the moment you get drunk. No man is safe 
that drinks before breakfast. No man can do so and attend to 
business properly. 

“T have thought over the matter seriously about the autograph 
article, and have come to the conclusion that it will be best to 
omit it in its present dress. Ishould not beat all surprised, were 
I to send it out, to hear that Cooper had sued me fora libel. The 
form containing it has been ready for press three days—and I 
have been just as many days deciding the question. I am your 
true friend, T. W. Wuite.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF HORACE ON ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


HE University of Chicago has just issued the first number 

of The Quarterly Calendar, in which is an abstract of a 

paper by E. H. Lewis, on Horace in his influence on English 
literature, from which we quote: 


“Horace has always been in England the most popular of the 
ancients. This fact is probably due to the many points of contact 
between English character and that type of Roman character 
which finds expression in Horace. Many of Horace’s traits are 
English traits as well: strong good sense, honest love of coun- 
try, disregard for metaphysics and theories, devotion to a few 
stanch friends, strength often hid behind a mask of indolence 
and languor. 

“Chaucer, though of Horatian temperament, was probably not 
well acquainted with Horace. Spenser, from innate difference 
of temperament, shows no sure trace of his influence. The Eliz- 
abethans were influenced somewhat by the odes, but not by the 
epistles and satires. Jonson was the most Horatian of the Eliza- 
bethans, both by nature and bystudy. There are one or two im- 
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itations of Horace in Shakespeare. Milton shows very many Hora- 
tian phrases, but not more than of Lucretian or Virgtlian phrases. 
There was no deep sympathy between Milton and Horace. 

“From Dryden’s time on, it is Horace as a critic and satirist 
that appeals to Englishmen; and in the Augustan Age he becomes 
the real classical master of English poets. With Pope, the lyric 
impulse fails, and the reign of reason—or what Horace called his 
prosaic muse—is complete. In this period, the literary letter, a 
genre invented by Horace, reaches its most felicitous period. 
Pope was the cleverest of the imitators of Horace, but his satire 
is bitter, an adjective that can be applied to nothing Horace 
wrote. Swift’s imitations of Horace are both bitter and vulgar, 
following the spirit of Juvenal rather than of the earlier poet. 

“Prior imitated the odes. His Horatian qualities are quickness 
of movement, wit, grace, and melody; but there is mingled with 
his Horatian regularity a curiously wayward fancy that is almost 
Elizabethan. The astonishing piece of criticism implied in 
Prior’s statement ‘that his two models were Spenser and Horace’ 
points to an unconscious movement away from classicism. A\l- 
most every writer of Prior’s day imitated Horace. 

“It is in a poet of the new movement, Cowper, that, as Cov- 
ington points out, we have the greatest English master of the 
Horatian manner. In Cowper, we have Horace’s natural gentle- 
ness; his natural urbanity ; his mild satire; his sincere reverence 
at heart—much stronger of course in the modern poet; his wit; 
his polish, his good sense. The fully developed romantic school 
is not influenced by Horace. Byron indeed wrote an imitation of 
the Ars Poetica, but his spontaneous work shows no Horatian 
influence.” 

The First Printer—When Faustus had printed, in 1460, a 
number of copies of the Bible he undertook the sale of them in 
Paris, wiere printing was then unknown. As he sold his copies 
for sixty crowns, while the scribes demanded five hundred for 
‘their manuscripts, he created universal astonishment; but when 
he produced copies as fast as they were wanted, and lowered the 
price to thirty crowns, all Paris was in agitation. The uniform- 
ity of the copies greatly increased the wonder; information was 
given to the police against him as a magician; his lodgings 
being consequently searched and a great number of copies being 
found, they were seized. The red ink with which they were em- 
bellished was supposed to be his blood, and it was seriously 
adjudged that he was in league with the devil, and it is presumed 
that if he had not fled he would have shared the fate of those 
whom superstitious judges in those days condemned for witch- 
craft.—/Jewish Messenger. 


THE POETRY OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 


HAT were the songs chanted by the boatmen of the Nile 

or sung in the music-halls of Thebes four thousand years 

ago when Abraham still dwelt in Chaldea? The sands of Egypt 

have preserved to us at least some samples, and in 7he Chau- 

tauguan, August, we find an article on the poetry of Ancient 

Egypt illustrated by numerous samples and translations which 

seem to bring those old Egyptians nearer to us than all the dis- 

coveries of their achievements in art and science have brought 

them. As to the earliest popular songs which have come down 
to us, Mr. Wendel says: 

“We can see what they were like from two snatches of song 
that have been preserved in the tombs. They are devoid of all 
art, consisting merely of a few phrases strung together without 
any appreciable meter, that were most likely chanted over and 
over again to one and the same monotonous tune, just as the 
modern Egyptian fellah delights in singing monotonous strains 
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These snatches closely resemble 


those of all primitive nations, and were no doubt chanted in the 
same monotonous manner with a constantly recurring intonation 
which belonged, in all probability, rather to the tune than to the 


words. 


“The Classical Age no doubt produced a great amount of good 
poetry, but only two of its productions have come down to us. 


The first of these is a didactic poem written by a certain Daafif 
and addressed to his son Pepi, in which he advises him to become 


a scribe, zZ.¢., 


a government official, and contrasts the scribe’s 


happy lot with the miserable condition of all that are not scribes. 
The poem is very long and I can only give a few extracts of it 


here. 


The following is very characteristic : 


‘“**Ne'er have I seen the smith as embassador, | And the goldsmith with 


an embassv, 


eggs of fish. 


is he free? 
lamp 


3ut I Aave seen the smith at work | At his furnace, 
gers were as (thick as the skin of) the crocodile, | And stank more than the 
Every artist that uses the chisel 
that hoes the field, 
He works more than his arms can bear, 


His fin- 


Tires himself more than he 
His field is the wood and his tool is of metal. | At night 
At night—he lights a 


“But the scribe, he goes on, is free from all this, and the poem 


closes: 


“* Lo there 


ruler ! 


is no condition that is not ruled. 


The scribe alone is a 


“Far more poetical is the other poem, the celebrated ‘ Minstrel’s 


Song, 


sometimes called ‘The Solemn Festal Dirge.’ 


Of this 


song we possess two versions, one dating from the time of King 
Antef of the eleventh dynasty (about 2200 B.c .) and belonging 
more properly to the transition stage that preceded the Classical 
Age, and the other written over seven hundred years later in the 


time of the New Empire. 
translation : 


I give the older form in metrical 


“*'Tis well our Good Lord* hath decreed, 


And ‘tis a goodly fate indeed, 

That while some bodies pass away 

Some others yet on earth will stay! 

These are the world’s eternal ways 

E’er since our earliest ancestors’ days! 
Of former days the mighty men ; 

Now sleep and ne’er shall wake again. 

Who ruled the world in days gone by i 

These gods all in their tombs now lie: 

Of their houses fallen to decay 

What mortal where they stood can say? 

Imhétep and Hordedef + old 

Have said in many a lay, I’m told: 

“Of fallen walls no trace is seen 

’Tis e’en as if they ne’er had been!” 

Of nobles that have passed away 

What minstrel now will sing the lay? 

And who will now the deeds all sing 

That once to them did glory bring? 

To hasten on where they now dwell 

What could che beating heart impel ? 

For when the heart of man is well 

On fun’ral rites it hates to dwell. 

Oh, follow then thy heart’s desire, 

Until, some day, thou too expire! 

Anoint with perfumes then thy hair, 

To-day thy finest linen wear, 

Be merrier than e’er before 

And let not now thy heart grow sore! 

Enjoy thy life till comes that day 

Thy friends shall stand and vainly pray 

Unto that god whose heart is still,t 

Who cannot hear them and ne’er will! 

Rejoice to-day and merry be! 

Thy wealth thou canst not take with thee.’ 


“The chief characteristic of Egyptian meter is a parallelism of 


members that appears also in Hebrew poetry. 
made parallel either in form or in sense or in both. 


Two verses are 
In the fol- 


lowing description of a king we have this parallelism in its strict- 


est form : 


“*His eyes they fathom everybody; 
He is Ra, who seeth with his rays! 





of pretty much the same character while working. The first of ia 

° : : . = He illumines Egypt more than doth the sun, 
these snatches is sung by a shepherd to his sheep, and dates from He maketh the land to blossom more than doth a high Nile! 
the time of the Fifth Dynasty (about 2500 B.c.) : He giveth food to them that attend him, 


adi : : - e feedeth him that followeth his paths!’ 

*“** Your shepherd is in the water with the fishes, | He talks with the pike, He fee : I 

he exchanges greetings with the shad—The West! your shepherd is a “The Egyptian poets made frequent use of alliteration, of 

Ce ee er which I shall give but one illustration : 

orp > »ca c rc xi 7a re v. r 
The other of these songs I shale from a later es ‘“*“‘an meru meh em mu mant| ba bah em merutef. 

“*Thresh for yourselves, thresh for yourselves! | Yes, oxen, thresh for When the ponds are full of water | and the earth is inundated by his love.’ 

vourselves! Thresh straw as feed for yourselves, | And grain for your aaa : : : : 

eas pb meg tke a fos | ° ; ‘From alliteration to punning was but a step, and the Egyptian 

masters! | Take no rest, for it is cool to-day! 


“This is sung as an encouragement to the oxen that are em- * Osiris. + Two old poet-sages. t Osiris. 
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poets soon became accomplished punsters. At times entire 
poems depend for their effect on puns that are often quite ques- 
tionable; but the Egyptian public delighted in them and so we 
have no right to criticize them.” 


Mr. Wendel characterizes the Ancient Egyptian lyrics as quite 
as fine as many that are admired in the present day, and, in sup- 
port of this view, gives the following in metrical translation. It 
is addressed by a young man to a young Jady; it reads: 


“I’m sick in my chamber. I'm sick in my home, 
My friends are all anxious, the doctor has come;— 
The wise man, he knows not the root of my ill 
And vainly to cure me exerts all his skill. 


‘*My neighbors are come to my chamber all 
To pay their sick friend a neighborly call, 
To see if my illness is better to-day 
And wishing me health they go sadly away. 


“Ah! could but my darling come when I call! 
She’d shame the wise doctor, the neighbors and all! 
At her loving touch all my ills would depart, 
For she knows the illness that gnaws at my heart!” 

“A large number of hymns has come down to us, some of them 
of high poetic value as, ¢. g., the following hymn to the rising 
Sun: 

‘** Hail to thee who art Ra when thou risest and Atum when thou settest ! 
Thou risest, risest and glowest, glowest crowned as king of the gods! Thou 
art lord of heaven and earth, creator of starsand men! Thou art the sole 
god that hath existed since the beginning, that hath made the lands and 
hath created men, that hath made the heavens and hath created the Nile, 
that hath made the waters and endowed with life all that therein is, that 
hath built up the hills, and hath created men and the beasts of the field!’ 

“Of all the hundreds of hymns to the rising and the setting 
Sun, I think this is by far the best.” 


Concluding, Mr. Wendel draws attention to the somewhat re- 
markable fact that though thousands of the literary productions 
of Ancient Egypt have come down to us, we know very few of 
the names of their authors: that, in fact, we know only two, 
Qagabii, who wrote a poem congratulating Seti II. on his accession 
to the throne, and Daaif, the composer of a didactic poem. 


America’s Public Libraries.—In Librarian Fletcher’s little 
book about Public Libraries in America, Massachusetts is credited 
with 212 free public libraries with a total of 2,760,000 volumes, or 
1,233 volumes for each 1,000 of the population, while the nearest 
rival is New Hampshire, with forty-two libraries containing 175,- 
ooo, or 464 books to each 1,000 of the population. Illinois, which 
ranks third, has forty-two libraries, but this gives only 130 per 
1,000. In brief, Massachusetts has more libraries than the six 
States ranking next to her put together, which are New Hamp- 
shire, Illinois, Michigan, Rhode Island, New York, and Indiana. 
This is gratifying to the pride of Massachusetts people; more 
especially as it represents the work of the people themselves for 
popular education, not the benefaction of generous-handed mil- 
lionaires. Indeed, in the list of individual gifts of one million 
dollars and over for public library purposes, Massachusetts does 
not appear. This is Mr. Fletcher’s list: Chicago, John Crerar, 
$3,000,000; W. N. Newbury, $2,000,000: New York, the Astors, 
$2,000,000; Baltimore, George Peabody, $1,400,000; Enoch Pratt, 
$1,225,000; Philadelphia, Dr. James Rush, $1,500,000; Pittsburg, 
Andrew Carnegie, $1, 100,000. 





A Nev Bit about Mr. Pickwick.—‘‘I picked up one little bit 
of information about ‘Pickwick’ which appears to be quite genu- 
ine. Strolling up Abbeygate Street in the afternoon I turned into 
a shop to make a small purchase, and as the keeper appeared dis- 
posed for conversation I sat down and joined in. First he told 
me that this was the house in which Bishop Tomline was born. 
Though I am not an enthusiastic admirer of that prelate, I was 
interested because of his connection with Winchester, a city very 
dear to me, so I heard what little my new acquaintance had to 
tell me. Then he went on to say that his father was for some 
years proprietor of the Great White Horse at Ipswich. I was on 
the alert in amoment. ‘It was there,’ I said, ‘that Mr. Pickwick 
went after Jingle, after leaving Bury.’ ‘It was, sir.’ ‘And it is 
quite clear,’ I went on, ‘that for some reason Dickens did not like 
the White Horse, for he slates it right and left.” ‘Dickens,’ was 
the reply, ‘did his best to ruin the house, but he really made its 
fortune. Hundreds of people have been there to see it after 
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reading about it. ButIcan tell you a curious thing about it. 
It was Dickens’ own mistake about going into the wrong bed- 
room. There is a sort of triangle on the top of the stairs, and 
there are two doors just alike, and he went in where some people 
were in bed, and they roared out at him and he bolted all in 
confusion.” He went on to tell me that the room is still called 
Mr. Pickwick’s room, and that it is‘No. 16.’ That same even- 
ing in the coffee-room of the Angel we met a party, one member 
of which was known to me as a literary character, and he told us 
that they had just come from Ipswich, and that they had been 
to the Great White Horse, and he had slept in Mr. Pickwick’s 
room. ‘Number sixteen?’ said I. ‘The very one,’ was the 
answer. Of course, after that, I read to my little party that 
same evening the adventure with the middle-aged lady with the 
curl-papers, and most exhilarating was the laughter which it 
produced.”—Church Times, London. 


Education in China.—In no country is education more highly 
esteemed than in China. The child of the workingman as a rule 
cannot hope to get more than a mere smattering. But scattered 
through the country are numberless families, the members of 
which for generation after generation are always students, and 
from whom as a rule the officials come. They have no knowl- 
edge of any business or trade. They correspond very closely to 
what are, or used to be, called gentlemen in England, and pre- 
serve their position with great tenacity, even when hard pressed 
by poverty. 

Rich parvenus as a matter of course engage tutors for their 
children ; and in the humblest ranks of life occasionally parents 
will stint themselves to give an opportunity to some son who has 
shown marked intelligence at the village school. But neither 
of these classes compete on an equality with those to whom learn- 
ing is an hereditary profession. ‘The cultivation and intellectual 
discipline prevailing in such families give their members a marked 
advantage over those who get no help of the kind at home, and 
who must, therefore, depend entirely on what they learn from 
their paid teachers. 

The orthodox scheme of education is entirely concerned with 
the ancient literature of China. The original works which occupy 
the student’s attention were for the most part written before the 
literature of either Greece or Rome had reached its prime. But 
there are commentators belonging to later periods who must also 
be perused with diligence. China has not seen an influx of new 
races, such as have overrun Europe since the days of our classical 
authors; but still, from mere lapse of time, the language of the 
country has greatly changed, and the child beginning his studies 
cannot without explanation understand a single sentence, even if 
he has learned to read the words of the lesson which he has before 
him. ‘The student makes himself acquainted as thoroughly as 
possible with these classical works. The more he can quote of 
them the better, but he must master the matter contained in them 
as well. 

He must get to know the different readings and different inter- 
pretations of disputed passages, and, finally, he practices himself 
in prose and verse composition. In prose he carefully preserves 
the ancient phraseology, never admitting modern words, though 
there are certain technicalities of style which will prevent his 
productions from being an exact imitation of the ancient litera- 
ture. His verses must be in close imitation of the old-time 
poets. They must follow elaborate rules as to rhythm, and the 
words must rhyme according to the classical sounds, which are 
very different from those of to-day.—7he Nineteenth Century. 


American Students in German Universities.—While it is gen- 
erally known that a large number of young Americans go to 
Europe to study or to perfect their studies, it is probably not 
known to what extent this is going on. We find some figures in 
The University Record, which throw some light upon ihe sub- 
ject. Students from North America in the German Universities 
are as follows: Freiburg-Baden, 18; Géttingen, 23; Halle, 7; Hei- 
delberg, 47; Kiel, 3; Munich, 27. The number is not given for 
Berlin and Strassburg. 


IN its review of Mrs. Humphry Ward's latest book, “ Marcella,’ 7he 
British Weekly is evidently not afraid of speaking “right out in meeting.” 
Here is a sample sentence: ‘‘ There is not the faintest ray ef genius in ‘ Mar- 
cella’ nor a single sentence in the whole two volumes of her story that be- 
longs to literature.’”’ 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


RENAN once said, “I spend hours polishing a single phrase. I have used 
an entire morning deciding between two adjectives.” 


MASHONALAND is reported as having a newspaper called the Um/alt Adver- 
tiser, which is written, not printed, and the edition of fifty isissued by a 
copying process. 


THE Catholic Press of Beyroot announces the appearance about next Janu- 
ary ofa concise Syriac-Latin dictionary by Father J. Brunn. The same in- 
stitution issued some time ago a Syriac-Arabic dictionary by Father 
Cardahi. 

“NEVER get tired of journalism,” said Sir Edwin Arnold the other day 
toa pressman, “for it is the cleanest profession of all.’’ During the last 
thirty years Sir Edwin himself has written probably more than 10,000 lead- 
ing articles. 

IT has always been questioned whether Oliver Goldsmith took a medical 
degree at Padua. The Faculty of the Padua University, having been re- 
quested to look over their lists of graduates and alumni., have replied that 
the name of Oliver Goldsmith nowhere appears in their records. 


*“ THE most annoying thingin Russia,”’ says arecently returned traveler, 
‘‘is the press-censorship. You pick up a magazine or a newspaper in the 
reading-room, and in the midst of an interesting article you will find a few 
lines, a column or a whole page, blacked out with a marking-pot. By no 
chance can you read anything which the press-censor thinks unfavorable 
to Russian policies.” 


“FEW people,’ says Robert K. Douglas, in his book, “ Society in China,” 
‘‘are aware that the Emperor of China has the power to promote gods to 
higher grades in the Chinese Olympus, and that he actually issues edicts 
for this purpose. He can alsoarrest the transmigration of a soul he has a 
grudge against; and, generally speaking, plays tricks with what in other 
countries is called ‘the divine order of the Universe.’”’ 


THE slab to cover the grave of Robert Browning in Westminster Abbey 
has just been completed in Venice. It is of the Oriental porphyry of 
which the poet was particularly fond. It has been put into a frame of 
Sientia marble, and the whole, though rich, is of the greatest simplicity. 
The inscription will consist only of the name and the dates of birth and 
death, with an English rose at the head and a Florentine lily below. 


THE total number of newspapers published in the world at present is 
estimated at about 50,000, distributed as follows: United Statesand Canada, 
20,934; Germany, 6,000; Great Britain, 8,000; France, 4,300; Japan, 2,000; Italy, 
1,500; Austria-Hungary, 1,200; Asia, exclusive of Japan, 1,000; Spain)’ 850; 
Russia, 800; Australia, 800; Greece, 600; Switzerland, 450; Holland, 300; 
Belgium 300; all others, 1,000. Of these, more than half are printed in the 
English language. 

WALTER BESANT is credited with the authorship of these somewhat 
cynical views of life as itis lived: ‘Out of ten men nine are born to work 
for thetenth. Resolve to be the tenth. Without trampling, the cleverest 
cannot get rich. The consolation of those who fail is to depreciate those 
who succeed. The greatest things are done by the greatest fools. Wise 
men never attempt anything. When you lose a leg begin at once to prac- 
tice with a wooden one. Men's motives are mercifully hidden by their 
shirt-fronts. Observe moderation in all things—especially in virtues. The 
best way to makea man honest is to make him ashamed of being found 
out. There may be pride even in confessing mistakes. Everybody says 
that gentle birth is an accident, and every body treats it as an achievement. 
The most charming attribute of friendship is the right of candor.” 


THE number of foreign books which are translated into English shows a 
decided tendency to increase, as will be seen from the fact that one London 
publisher alone advertises no less than sixty-six volumes of translations. 
Most of these are quite new issues, and none was published earlier than 
two or three years ago. A Russian author, new to English readers, 
Goucharoff, will shortly make his appearance in Mr. Heinemann’s Inter- 
national Library, with a novel, entitled ‘‘A Common Story.” And new 
works by Bjérnsterne Bjérnson and Jonas Lie are also announced in the 
same series. Now thatthe leading Bulgarian author, Ivan Vazoff, has been 
rendered into English, there scarcely remains a single European country, 
unless it is Portugal, of whose modern literatures we have not at least one, 
and frequently several, representative specimens in our own tongue. 


ANCIENT specimens of letters are shown in the newly-opened Hof 
Museum at Vienna. One is dated 1396. It consists of a large sheet of 
1ibbed white paper, folded in three. A band of paper was passed round 
the outside {and through a slitin one edge, being then fastened with soft 
wax. A small piece of thin paper was laid on the wax and the seal pressed 
on the paper, not directly on the wax. A somewhat similar arrangement 
is found ina letter of the year 1446, which was written by the Town Coun- 
selor of Munich to the Burgomaster of Rastenburg in the Tyrol, in order to 
obtain information concerning a man accused of bigamy. In the sixteenth 
century peuple in the Tyrol and Bavaria used bands of vellum or cords, 
fastened with wax; later came separate round and oblong wafers. The use 
of the encircling band continued in Austria generally to 1750 or thereabout, 
and probably reached this century among conservative people. The first 
envelope of the modern type in this collection belongs to the year 1715. 


PROFESSOR MAHAFFY describes in 7/e Athenaeum, London, a papyrus-roll 
forty-four feet long, covered with Greek text, which has just been acquired 
by Mr. Flinders Petrie. It isa document of the Third Century B.C. Much 
of the papyrus has been injured, but sufficient remainsto make it readable. 
It is aseries of ordinances regarding the control of State monopolies. 
There are regulations for the growing of vines and wine-making, which 
were under State supervision. There were wholesale vintners, apparently, 
who obtained certain privileges from the State. There were regulations of 
a similar character in regard to oil. There is no mention of olive-oil, but 
of oil made from “sesame, from the croton plant, from some sort of poppy, 
and from gourds.”’ The date of the papyrus, Professor Mahaffy writes, 
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presents no difficulty. It was issued in ‘the twenty-seventh year of 
Ptolemy, the son of Ptolemy, and his son Ptolemy.” The names fix the 
date either in the year 260 or 264 B. C. This papyrus will be known in 
future as the *“‘Monopoly Papyrus.” 


FIVE years ago, the prize offered by the united Thierschutzvereine of 
Germany for the best essay on the rights of animals, in their moral and 
legal relations to man, was won by Ignaz Bregenzer, a lawyer of Tiibingen, 
who, instead of printing his dissertation in its original form, subjected it 
to a thorough revision, and finally expanded it into a volume entitled 
‘‘ Thier-Ethik.’"’ The work, as now issued, is quite exhaustive, and dis- 
cusses the origin and ethical significance of animal-worship and the sur- 
vivals of this primitive cult in popular superstitions of the present day, 
animism, monism, metempsychosis, totemism; the teachings of Brahmin- 
ism, Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism, concerning 
the lower animals; animals in poetry and art and jurisprudence, the influ- 
ence of the doctrine of evolution upon the treatment of animals, and 
the rapidly increasing tendency of legislation to recognize them, in both 
their wild and domestic state, as creatures possessing certain rigi.ts and 
entitled to legal protection in the enjoyment of the same. 


ART NOTES. 


A HALF-LENGTH picture of the Madonna attributed to Albrecht Durer, 
and discovered at Florence by Dr. Bode, is now exhibited at the Royal Pic- 
ture Gallery at Berlin. The painting, dating from 1518, contains Diirer’s 
monogram. 

AT the dredging of the Moselle at Coblentz, a very considerable number 
of Roman copper coins, with the effigies of several emperors, chiefly dating 
from the Fourth Century, have recently been unearthed, in addition to some 
other interesting objects of antiquity. It is to be regretted that a number 
of the finds were carried off by private persons before the authorities had 
the particular place inclosed and watched. 


AFTER many repaintings and alterations the London-Dutch painter, 
Alma Tadema, has finished his magnum opus, a picture of ancient Rome in 
festival, which has already been bought by a dealer in Berlin for 100,000 
marks. It is called “Spring,’’ and contains more than a hundred figures 
of celebrants and spectators; a procession in honor of the gods of flowers 
and fertility is moving along toward a temple. 


THE name si/houette as applied toa black outline picture had its origin 
in a proper name. Etienne de Silhouette, a famous French minister of 
finance in the last century, undertook to enforce economy in the adminis- 
tration of Government affairs, but the gay nobles ridiculed the idea, and at 
last one of them, for a jest, had a black outline picture of his face made 
and showed it to his acquaintances, pretending that Silhouette had made 
him so poor that he could not afford to havea better portrait. The joke 
took, and Silhouettes became the fashion. 


SPEAKING of the highly emotional character of George Inness, the cele- 
brated American landscape painter, who died in Scotland recently, a well- 
known Philadelphia artist said a day or two agotoa newspaper man in 
that city: ‘‘ I once occupied a studio adjoining that of Inness, and knew him 
well. There was a strange commingling in his nature of sturdy indepen- 
dence and extreme sensitiveness. When a young man, one day in the 
streets of Rome, he raised his cane and struck down a helmeted gendarme, 
who had ordered him to remove his hat while a religious procession was 
passing. Forthis he was imprisoned, and only secured his release through 
the strenuous efforts of the American Minister there. Now, conceive a man 
capable of such an act of violent assertiveness fainting away at my half- 
jocular criticism of one of his pictures, which, late one afternoon, he called 
me into his studio to inspect. He had worked on some foreground cowsall 
day, and, I presume, was suffering from nervous exhaustion, for when I 
said the cattle looked like ‘camels’ he dropped his mahl-stick and palette 
and swooned. I dashed water on his face to bring him to, and then he 
laughed with me over this exhibition of acute sensitiveness.’”’ 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


MORE than four hundred persons were this year engaged in the Bayreuth 
performances of ‘* Tannhdauser,”’ “* Lohengrin," and “ Parsifal.”’ There are 
five conductors, twenty-nine leading singers, a chorus of eighty-eight, a 
ballet of sixty-five, and an orchestra of ninety-eight. 


DvORAK’S new American symphony had its first continental performance 
on July 20 at Karlsbad, by Lobitzky’s orchestra. It was received with ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm by an international audience, the exquisite slow 
movement being redemanded. 


IT is stated that Richard Strauss’ latest opera, “ Gunthram,”’ is considered 
the most complicated and difficult score ever written—more so, even than 
Wagner's “Tristan’’—so that it is not easy to find interpreters for it. 
Strauss admits that he has gone too far, and promises t'-* hereafter he 
will seek to curb his impetuosity. The libretto is mystic: undramatic, 
but the score is said to contain many beautiful numbers.  ~..auss has just 
entered on his new duties as conductor at the Royal Opera in Munich by a 
briliiant performance of “ Tristan.” 


DR. DVORAK, in 7he American Art Journal, says that the American voice, 
both maie and female, has a quality of its own, quite unlike that of the 
German or the Italian—a delightful, penetrating timbre that is attracting 
attention in all countries. That is the secret of the sudden demand for 
American prime donne and the remarkable success of such singers as 
Emma Eames, Sybil Sanderson, Marie Van Zandt—who get at least $1,000 a 
night—Zelie de Lussan, Lillian Blauvelt (a graduate of the National Conser- 
vatory), Emma Nevada, and many others. The American soprano is now 
in favor everywhere. The doors of all the opera-houses and concert-halls 


are opento her. But where is the American tenor or the American bary- 
tone? 
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DEPARTMENT EDITOR, - - - ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, PH.D. 


LIGHTHOUSES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
i a the nineteenth Book of the Iliad, Homer writes: 


“So to night-wandering sailors, pale with fears, 

Wide o’er the watery waste a light appears, 
Which, on the far-seen mountain blazing high, 
Streams from lonely watch-tower to the sky.” 
This, so thinks Edward P. Adams, writing in Casszer’s Mag- 
zine for August, is the first historic reference to lighthouses. 
Mr. Adams’ article, under the title ‘“‘ Modern Light- 
house Service,” traces the history of “ watch-towers 
by the sea” from the earliest times to the present. 
The oldest towers, he says, were built by the Lib- 


temples also. The first lighthouse on record he 
speaks of as follows: 


“The famous tower on the Isle of Pharos, at Alex- 
andria, built about 285 B.c., is the first lighthouse of 
undoubted record. This tower, constructed by Sos- 
tratus, the architect, was square in plan, of great 
height, and built in offsets. An open brazier at the 
top of the tower contained the fuel for the light. 
At Dover and Boulogne, on either side of the Eng- 
lish Channel, were ancient lighthouses, built by the 
Romans. But the lighthouse at Corufia, Spain, 
built in the reign of Trajan, and reconstructed in 
1634, is believed to be the oldest existing lighthouse.” 

The famous Cordouan Tower of France (see illus- 
tration) at the mouth of the Gironde, in the Bay of 
Biscay, is pronounced still the finest lighthouse in 
the world, though it was built in the reign of Henry 
IV., and is now two hundred and eighty-one years 
old. France, in fact, so it is stated, has the most 
complete light-house system in existence. Mr. 

_Adams refers briefly to the Eddystone lighthouse 
(which, he says, “made a new era in the construc- 
tion of such buildings”), the two towers at Cape de 
la Hére, at the mouth of the Seine, near Havre, con- 
structed in 1777; the lighthouse of Triago; that of 
Heaux de Brebat, built on a partially submerged 
rock where the current ran at times eight knots an 
hour; the lighthouse of Ar-men, on the northwest 
coast of France, commenced in 1867 and finished 
fourteen years later, the workmen 
at first wearing life-belts and lying 
upon the rock to work, with the 
waves constantly sweeping 
over them; and to many of 
the lighthouses of America. 

Speaking of lighthouse- 
keepers in America, Mr. 
Adams says they receive a 
salary of from $100 to $1,000 
a year, the usual salary being about $600. The lighthouse-keeper 
must have no mean qualifications, must read, write, and keep 
accounts, be able to do the required manual labor, to pull and sail 
a boat, and have enough mechanical ability to make the neces- 
sary minor repairs about the premises, and to keep them painted, 
whitewashed, and in order. 

“Keepers are forbidden to engage in any business which will 
take them away from their stations or interfere with the proper 
and timely performance of their duties as light-keepers. But 
such work as curing fish, shoemaking, and tailoring is allowed, 
and the light-keeper is sometimes a justice of the peace. They 
are not allowed to keep boarders. At stations where there 1s 
sufficient land, they have a convenient dwelling with fuel, house, 
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and often a barn. Suitable boats are furnished to stations not 
accessible by land. A kitchen stove is supplied, also a little coal 
and sufficient kerosene for lights, and good libraries of about 
thirty volumes are furnished, and exchanged from two to four 
times a year. The amount appropriated for the salaries of keep- 
ers is at the rate of $600 per year, amounting to about $700,000 
for all keepers in the service.” 


A Government work, “Modern Lighthouse Service,” by Mr. 
A. B. Johnson, Chief Clerk of the Lighthouse Board, is quoted 
from on the “theory of coast lighting,” in the United States 


“This theory is that each coast shall be so set with towers that 
the rays from their lights shall meet and pass each other, so that 
a vessel on the coast shall never be out of sight of a 
light, and that there shall be no dark spaces between 
lights. This is the theory upon which the United 
States is proceeding, and it plants lights where they 
are most needed upon these lines. Hence, from year 
to year the length of the dark spaces on its coast is 
lessened, or expunged entirely, and the day will come 
when all its coast will be defined from end to end by 
a band of light by night and by well-marked beacons 
by day.” 





AN ELECTRIC-LIGHT BATH. 


N the sanitarium at Battle Creek, Michigan, a 
novel feature is the electric-light plant, some ac- 
count of which is given in Modern Medicine, July, 
by Dr. Willibald Gebhardt, whose attention was first 
directed to it by observing that it had attracted 
notice in Germany. He says: 

“The electric-light bath consists of a cabinet, the 
floor of which measures about one square meter, and 
which has a height of about two and one-half meters, 
so that a person can easily sit in it—a turning chair 
is used for this purpose. The walls are completely 
covered with mirror-glass, and about forty or fifty 
electric lights are distributed in such a way that every 
part of the body of the one in the bath is almost 
equally exposed to the light. Holes in the floor and 
on the top provide a free circulation of fresh air. 
The door can be opened both from without and from 
within. After the patient is seated on the chair in 
the cabinet, the lights are turned on, and the entire 
room is filled with a mighty flood of light, which is 

reflected from all sides and thrown on the person. 

At first I was afraid that this intense light might 
have an unpleasant or even exciting 
effect, but just. the opposite took 
place; it made me feel at ease, and 
proved to be calming. And even if 
the powerful light should 
have an unpleasant effect on 
the bather, he can easily 
moderate and regulate it by 
turning on the lamps one 
after another just as he 
pleases or is able to stand it. 

“The electric-light bath in 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium is arranged in such a way that the 
head of the patient can remain entirely outside of the bath; this 
is accomplished by an arrangement similar to the boxes used in 
Germany for vapor baths.” 


The writer here institutes a comparison between these electric- 
light baths and ordinary Russian or Turkish baths, which 1s very 
much in favor of the former. He says: 
“The electric-light bath has none of these inconveniences; the 
temperature is the same in all parts of the cabinet, and can be 
increased or decreased at will, according to the number of lights 
turned on or shut off. In order to make the person bathing more 
independent of the attendant, it might be arranged so that the 
lights could be turned off from within; however, the patient can 
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leave the cabinet at any time, his liberty not being restricted at 
all. 

“Above all things, the absorption of heat by the body in the 
electric-light bath exerts the most beneficial effect, much more 
than in the vapor or hot-air bath. Within three minutes, when 
all the lamps were burning, I noticed that the temperature had 
risen to 95° F.; two minutes later it was 1o5° F., and, if desired, 
it can be raised still higher—to 115° F. and more. Though it 
requires a different length of time with different persons to induce 
perspiration, persons with an active skin will begin to perspire in 
a few minutes, when the temperature of the air remains at go° F. 

“The time one stays in the bath varies from five to twenty 
minutes. The light bath, as also the steam bath, is followed by 
the refreshing application of cold water. 

“The electric-light bath is of peculiar interest to the physiol- 
ogist, for it offers him the best opportunity to gather the waste 
products of the system that are excreted by the skin, and to ex- 
amine them. I, myself, expect to make a series of physiological 
chemical experiments on this subject in order to furnish scientific 
proof that by artificially increasing the temperature, correspond- 
ing to the natural process of fever, the system gets rid of morbid 
matter. This would demonstrate the great importance of sweat- 
ing, which is not sufficiently appreciated. 

‘For the present I would not enlarge on the importance of the 
electric-light bath as a curative agent; however, I wish to point 
to the fact that physiological experiments made on plants have 
shown that the electric-light has the same properties as sunlight. 
For this reason the electric-light bath is an excellent substitute 
for sun-baths, the merits of which were appreciated by science 
long ago. <And this substitute is at our disposal at any time, 
whether on rainy Summer days, at night, or in the Winter. What 
bright prospects for the inhabitants of our latitude, who enjoy 
so little of the sunlight !” 


WATCHES THAT TALK. © 


wen that will tell you in so many words what o’clock 

it is, and clocks that will tell you it is time to get up, are 
among the latest results of the application of the phonograph. 
Nor are these mere playthings, but appear to be instruments of 
real service. They are described in a paper by Reverchon 
on “Les Montres Parlantes” (Talking Watches) in the Supple- 


ment to La Nature, Paris, July 28. M. Reverchon writes: 


‘““A French watchmaker, M. Sivan, established at Geneva, has 
recently, by a happy application of phonography, invented a 
chronometer which speaks the hours instead of striking them. 

“Ordinary repeating watches are furnished with a driving 
wheel, which admits of the attachment of a small movement 
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operating the hammers that strike the sounding-bell. This 
admits of striking the hours, the quarters, and even the min- 
utes, if desired. This striking, essentially monotonous, calls 
for a great deal of attention on the part of the owner of the 
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watch, who is forced to count the strokes and to distinguish the 
intervals between hours and quarters, quarters and 
minutes. Sivan’s watch is free from all these inconveniences 


between 


the sounding-bells are replaced by a circular plate of vulcanized 
rubber, with striated furrows, and the hammers by a point rest- 
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ing upon the furrows. The mode of operation will be readily 
comprehended by the aid of the accompanying illustrations. 

“Fig. 1 represents the watch open with its phonographic plate, 
bearing forty-eight furrows corresponding to the twelve hours 
and thirty-six quarters traversed by the hand on each circuit of 
the dial-plate. Fig. 2 is the same watch from which the rubber 
plate has been removed to afford a view of the mechanism. The 
removed plate has no furrows on the side shown. 

‘““When the rubber plate is inserted in its place with the watch 
going, its face is traversed by a point, which, vibrating with the 
sinuosities of the furrows, translates the vibrations into spoken 
words: ‘It is eight o’clock,’ ‘it is half-past twelve,’ etc. The 
furrows are, in fact, exact reproductions, upon a plane, of the 
helicoidal stria produced by a human voice on a phonographic 
cylinder. 

“Of course the application of this ingenious arrangement is not 
confined to pocket watches. It may be applied to clocks of all 
classes. Indeed, M. Sivan is already constructing alarms in 
which the talking plates take the place of ‘the cock’s shrill 
clarion.’ These plates can be made to reproduce the crowing of 
the cock, or the energetic accents of a familiar voice. The in- 
ventor constructs alarms which, with a plate of six or seven 
centimeters, address the sleeper with such calls as ‘Get up!’ 
‘Rouse yourself!’ uttered in a very loud and prolonged tone to 
wrench him from the arms of Morpheus. 

“Apart from the difficulty resulting from the disproportion be- 
tween the minuteness of the furrows and the force of the sound it 
is desired to give utterance to, M. Sivan has had other difficulties 
to surmount, especially in finding a suitable plastic material for 
the plates. But all obstacles have been happily surmounted 
without any enlargement, and M. Sivan’s watches resemble or- 
dinary repeaters, while his plates, notwithstanding the pressure 
of the points upon them, are capable of talking many thousands 
of times before they show any signs of age. 

“Moreover in retouching the phonographic striz, it has been 
found possible, by suppressing some and exaggerating others, 
to impart to the spoken words the particular accents characteris- 
tic of this or that province. 

“Collectors, who would not value ordinary pNonographic plates, 
are now able to obtain veritable heirlooms. The applications of 
the system and the variety of possible combinations are illimit- 
able. 

“One point, however, must be taken note of in this connection. 
This is, that in those houses which possess numerous talking 
clocks and watches, care should be taken to keep them all going 
together ; otherwise their disputes, affording a pernicious exam- 
ple, would seriously endanger the peace of the establishment. 
Happily the precision of construction renders it easy to avoid this 
source of trouble.”— 7ranslated for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 
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WELDING METALS BY ELECTRICITY—AN IN- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 


HE welding and working of metals by electricity were among 

the earliest economic applications of the newly-understood 
energy; but in all the many methods employed, the heat was 
generated in a surrounding medium and communicated to the 
metal at its surface, precisely as in a forge. Prof. Elihu Thom- 


' son's method, as described by Hermann Lemp, ina paper in 7%e 


Engineering Magazine, August, is in the nature of an industrial 
revolution—for, by this method, the heat is generated at the core 
of the metal to be welded! 


“In the Thomson process, for the first time [says Mr. Lemp], 
the heat is generated in the metal itself at the joint, and not com- 
municated to it. We will see the importance of this by compar- 
ing it with the ordinary forge-heatings. In this a bar of iron is 
inserted in a fire or put in contact with live coal. The heat com- 
municates itself to the iron by conduction and radiation, and, in 
proportion to the increase of temperature in the iron, increases 
its resistance to the further reception of heat from the source. 
In other words, in heating any object by communicating heat to 
it from outside a condition is soon reached after which either 
more energy or time will be required to further increase the tem- 
perature. Now, let us heat the same bar of iron by an electric 
current; we find that the hotter the iron becomes, the more easily 
its temperature is further increased. In the former case of heat- 
ing from the outside, the surface to which the heat is applied is 
the hottest, and the core or interior where the heat is wanted is 
the least hot. In the electric process, it is the core which is best 
protected from radiation and which will become heated first. 
There is, however, another difference more important from the 
standpoint of economies. 

“ By the forge-fire method, only part of the heat generated is 
communicated to the métal. In the electric method, heat is gen- 
erated in the metal itself, and all the energy forced through the 
metal is usefully applied. 

“Thomson’s welding process consists in passing an electric 
current of great volume, by means of two clamps of good con- 
ducting metal (generally copper), through two pieces firmly 
abutted against each other between the clamps, which, when 
heated by the current, are forced together by mechanical pres- 
sure. The metal between the clamps alone possesses the requi- 
sites for the conversion of electrical energy into heat. The only 
loss of energy to be counted on will be that caused by conduction 
of heat to the clamps of the apparatus, by radiation, and the re- 
sistance loss in the electric generator and welding machine. By 
increasing the speed of operation the first two items, which are 
alone of impoftance, will be reduced.” 


The applications of the Thomson process to the industrial arts 
are described as very numerous. It is used by wire-makers, 
manufacturers of metal wheels, by tool-makers for high-carbon 
steel, for bending pipes, etc., while the manufacture of high- 
grade projectiles is an industry that owes its existence entirely to 
the electric welding process. This process has been practically 
applied to the welding of various metals, alloys, and combina- 
tions of metals, as of brass, copper, and nickel to iron, gold to 
silver, etc. As regards the strength of electric welds the writer 
Says: 

“Experience has established the following facts: A continuous 
seventy-pound rail requires about 150,000 pounds strength to 
withstand the maximum strain put upon it longitudinally by the 
variations in temperature from coldest winter to hottest summer. 
An electric weld will only break at 279,000 pounds strain. Four 


joints can be made in an hour, under proper conditions. The 
electric conductivity of the joint is as great as the rail itself.” 





Deodorization of Fats and Oils.—The process of Bang and 
Kaffin, as described in The National Drug gist, August, consists 
of sending through the fats a stream of some dry gaseous matter 
that has no chemical effect upon them. They are thus warmed 
up to a point that makes them quite fluid without otherwise affect- 
ing their natural properties, and then a stream of dry sulfurous 
gas is driven through the mass. The result is said to be a com- 
plete deodorization. 
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RECENT SCIENCE. 


Temperature of the Fixed Stars.—J. Scheiner, in a recent 
communication to the Prussian Royal Academy, translated in 
Astronomy and Astrophysics, August, deduces from the compar- 
ison of stellar spectra with the spectra of terrestrial substances 
under various conditions that in fixed stars of a certain type the 
temperature of the so-called reversing-layer—the outermost layer 
of the photosphere or light-giving envelope—is approximately 
equal to that of the electric arc (about 3,000° or 4,000° C.) while 
in stars of another type, including our own Sun, it is higher, 
through it does not reach that of the spark from a Leyden-jar, 
and in stars of the hottest class it is nearly equal to that of this 
spark—about 15,000° C. His observations indicate the correct- 
ness of Vogel's view that the stars of the cooler classes formerly 
belonged to the other classes and have gradually lost their heat 
by radiation into space. 


The Future of Gas.—While it is obvious, says 7he Age of 
Steel, August 4, that electricity must eventually limit, if it does 
not altogether displace, the use of gas as an illuminant, this by 
no means signifies the extinction of the gas-light. The produc- 
tion of gas represents an enormous industry and a large group of 
related enterprises, and it has a long career of usefulness yet 
before it. Its ascendency, however, has departed, and its future 
as an illuminant is definitely narrowing. It is in other forms of 
service that its usefulness is most assured. It is used in heating 
rooms, cooking food, as fuel to drive small domestic motors, in 
gas-engines of various kinds, and for other industrial purposes. 
The gas-motor for street-cars has, under certain conditions, been 
a success. In continental Europe considerable progress has been 
made in this direction. A recent report upon gas-driven cars in 
Dresden thus summed up the advantages of the system in com- 
parison with the electric car: 

‘**Much less first cost, since the Gas Company will undertake the supply 
of gas in a compressed state, and there is nothing further necessary except 
a caréshed ; less current cost, since there are no central stations nor con- 
ductors to keep up, and the outlay, apart from gas, which costs only three 
cents per mile, is limited to lubrication and cleaning material, repairs, up- 
keep of rails, wages and renewals; independent action of the cars so that 
there cannot be a general breakdown; ease of making a small beginning, 
and extending as occasion offers ; no consumption of gas when not running, 
while an electric station must keep going; ease of putting an abnormal 
number of cars to run on the same line when there is an extra demand ; ease 
of replacing the gas motors by electric-motors, if at any time thought ad- 
visable, while the inverse change cannot be made in an electric car.” 

The use of the gas-motor in this form, of course, has its limits, 
but it indicates the fact that gas is by no means to be relegated 
to obscurity. 


Treatment of Deaf-Mutism by Acoustic Exercises.—This 
method, as described by Dr. Urbantschitsch to the Medical Soci- 
ety, Vienna, April 27, 1894, consists in methodically exercising 
the organ of hearing. A beginning is made by pronouncing in 
the ear two vowels, for example, a and e, in a loud voice until 
the child can distinguish them, then successively other vowels, 
the consonants, and sentences, the exercises lasting five to ten 
minutes, three or four times a week. Several persons should 
take part in the exercises to accustom the deaf-mute to different 
tones of voice. Musical notes are often used, and Urbantschitsch 
found that the perception of spoken words is thereby facilitated. 
The results depend upon the degree of auditive perception and 
upon the extent to which this may be developed. This is largely 
influenced by the mental condition, and Urbantschitsch recom- 
mends that those who are backward should be separated from the 
normally endowed in asylums. From October, 1893, to the date 
given above, sixty children were treated by this method. Of 
these, none could distinguish sentences, six perceived words, and 
twenty-two vowels, while thirty-two had only traces of audition 
left. In April, twelve perceived sentences; sixteen, werds; 
eleven had only traces of audition. 


The Role of Bacteria in Butter-Making.—Prof. H. W. Conn 
and Mr. Wm. M. Esten have carried on_a series of experiments 
on the ripening of cream for butter-making by bacteria, the re- 
sults of which are given in the Sixth Annual Report of the Storrs 
Agricultural Experiment Station, issued this year. The impor- 
tance of the subject is so great that a prize of considerable value 
was at one time offered to any one who could place in the hands 
of dairymen a culture of a bacterium or of a mixture of bacteria 
which, added to cream, would set up the peculiar fermentation 
through which the cream must go before it is churned into good 
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butter. Up to the present no one has been completely success- 
ful, but from this report it is evident that American workers have 
succeeded in separating out organisms which so far ripen cream 
in the proper manner that, although not one of the species exam- 
ined would when used alone for ripening cream produce a typical 
flavored butter, many of them produce butter which is excellent 
in flavor and which was preferred to that of the normal ripening. 
Out of a large number of organisms separated, no fewer than 
fourteen gave good results. Professor Conn maintains that if the 
organisms be obtained from a dairy that has a reputation for 
making good butter they in turn will give good results, while 
organisms from a bad dairy will produce bad butter. Prelimi- 
nary heating of the cream to 70° C. prepares the way for the 
growth of the bacteria, killing off most of those that are acci- 
dentally present and which often disturb the ripening process. 
The preliminary heating to 70° C. is of further importance from 
the fact that so many of the disease germs succumb when exposed 
to this temperature. One great advantage of this method is that 
the process may be controlled much more accurately than the nat- 
ural ripening process. The bacteria may be kept alive and active 
for some time, so that, a good stock having been obtained, butter 
of a particular flavor can always be at command. 


A False Show of Precision in Measurement.—Nothing is 
more common than for persons who ought to know better to give 
the results of measurements in numbers that include several dec- 

mals, when the instruments used are not at all capable of a cor- 

responding degree of accuracy. An extreme illustration may be 
given by supposing a carpenter to measure the length of a board 
with a rule that would give a correct result, say, to about a quar- 
ter of an inch, and to obtain, as the result of three measurements, 
24,244 ,and 24inches. Adding these and dividing by 3 to obtain the 
average, we have 24.0833-+, and the decimal may be carried out to 
twenty places if any one wishes, giving a false impression that the 
measurement has been performed with an instrument of the high- 
est scientific precision. Zhe Electrical World, August 11, gives 
several amusing instances of this false show of precision, among 
them that of a mechanical expert of national reputation, who, 
when it was pointed out that certain measurements were probably 
not correct within a unit, proposed to use more accurate tables of 
logarithms to perform the calculations. ‘A good rule to follow,” 
it remarks, ‘is not to carry out averages and other calculations 
more than one decimal point beyond the limit of the accuracy of 
measurement, the extra figure being to take up fractions. To do 
otherwise merely adds figures that mean nothing and are likely 
to give the impression that the writer is either seeking credit for 
an accuracy which is not deserved, or that he does not know that 
the limit cannot be extended by such additions.” 


A Dynamo Without Iron.—Every dynamo now in use includes 
an iron field-magnet, yet such a magnet is not essential, it being 
quite practicable to produce the necessary magnetic field wholly 
by means of electricity passing through a coil of copper wire. 
Professor Pietzker (Elehtrische Echo, June 16) gives the theory 
of such a machine, which consists essentially of two armatures, 
revolving one within the other in opposite directions, or one re- 
volving and the other stationary. To create the field at starting 
a current must be sent through one of the coils, but after the ma- 
chine is once in motion it will excite itself. 


Spontaneous Combustion of Cargoes. — According to L. 
Hoepke, says Cosmos, Paris, July 28, spontaneous combustion of 
shiploads of coal is to be attributed to s'ow oxidation and the 
consequent production of heat. The danger increases with the 
amount of surface exposed to the air, and is greatest in the case 
of coal-dust. The author does not believe in the possibility of 
the spontaneous inflammation of moist cotton, but it is possible 
that a spark falling accidentally on the mass may cause it to 
smolder slowly for weeks and finally to burst into a blaze which 
is then wrongly attributed to spontaneous combustion. Oily 
cotton, on the contrary, easily inflames spontaneously, and so do 
linen, jute, tobacco, and divers other products. 


The Chinese Plague and its Bacilli—As might have been an- 
ticipated, says 7he Lancet, London, Aug. 5, the discovery by 
Professor Kitasato of a bacillus in the bodies of patients suffering 
from plague, has been followed by other announcements of similar 
researches. One of these is by Dr. Versin, of the Pasteur Institute 
of Saigon, who has discovered another bacillus, which he, too, 
claims to be the essential cause of the disease ; and others, equally 
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anxious to discover something, have swelled the list, so that, as 
our correspondent says, “the varieties of plague bacilli now out- 
number the leaves in Vallombrosa.” Among all these claimants 
for priority it will be difficult to decide who of them, if any, is 
entitled to have his fame handed to posterity as the discoverer of 
the cause of plague; but, as we have before remarked, the name 
of Professor Kitasato is a guarantee of accuracy in observation 
and care in research, and when the opportunity is given for the 
review of his work it will probably be found to meet the severest 
tests. Our correspondent, who writes from Hong Kong, under 
date of June 26, says that the epidemic is decidedly decreasing in 
that city, but that at Canton 1,300 deaths were occurring daily. 


Tight-Lacing and Gallstones.—Professor Marchand, of Mar- 
burg, has called attention, says Modern Medicine, July, to the 
fact that gallstones and tight-lacing are frequent coincidents. 
The furrow caused by lacing runs directly across the right lobe of 
the liver, causing a tendency to atrophy of the gall-bladder. 
When tight-lacing has been extreme, an artificial fissure is formed 
in the liver, giving rise to what is termed the “lacing-lobe,” 
which carries with it the gall-bladder. Stagnation of the bile is 
well known to be one of the most important causes of the forma- 
tion of gallstones. Achangein the composition of the bile, from 
catarrh resulting from congestion of the mucous membrane and 
the thickening of the bile due to failure of the gall-bladder to 
completely evacuate itself, gives rise to the formation of small 
masses which serve as nuclei for calculi; hence anything which 
obstructs the free outflow of bile through the cystic duct must 
favor the formation of gallstones. Marchand is also of the opin- 
ion that many cases of cancer of the liver should be attributed to 
tight-lacing. It is only a few years since a German surgeon was 
obliged to open an abdomen to remove a “lacing lobe” of the 
liver which had been so completely separated from the rest of 
the organ as to cause its death, rendering its removal necessary. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


FROM 12 to 17 tons of ice or its equivalent can now be produced with the 
expenditure of a ton of coal byany one of the most recent refrigerating 
systems. 


By a recent German process steel tubes are punched directly from hot 
metal by forcing a mandrel lengthwise through a mass secured in a matrix. 
The required pressure is 180 tons, and tubes nearly eight inches in diameter 
are thus produced, being afterward brought to the required thickness by 
drawing. 


A ROYAL COMMISSION has just reported to the Dutch Government in 
favor of the long-discussed project of draining the Zuyder Zee, 21 members 
out of 26 votingin the affirmative. The surface to be drained is about 
72,782 acres, and the total expense is placed at $166,000,000... The reclaimed 
land will be worth $130,000,000. 


AT Wingen, in New South Wales, 204 miles from Svdney, is a burning 
mountain, one of the most remarkable sights to be seen in Australia. It is 
1,820 feet in height, and is supposed to be a large coal-seam which has in 
some unaccountable way become ignited, and has been burning for many 
years, certainly long before the advent of the white man in this portion of 
the colony. The course of the fire can be traced a considerable distance 
by the numerous depressions or chasms occasioned by the falling-in of the 
ground from beneath which the coal has been consumed. 


DURING a recent cholera epidemic, experiments were made for the pur- 
pose of discovering the best germicide for sterilizing the water to be used 
for bathing. It was found that ordinary toilet-soap, in the proportion 2.5 
to 1,000 parts, will kill the cholera bacillus in ten or fifteen minutes. Soaps 
containing salicylic acid and carbonic acid are found to give no better 
results than ordinary toilet-soap. A bath of thirty gallons of water would 
require a little more than one-half pound of soap. A gallon of water would 
require two and a half drams, or a little more than one-fourth of an ounce, 


RECENT French experiments on the resistance of canal-boats to traction 
show that this resistance increases with the displacement of the boat, but 
more slowly. The resistance may be much reduced by using smooth sur- 
faces below the water-line, the total resistance of a wooden barge being 
diminished from 782 to 551 pounds by covering the sides with oilcloth. The 
length of the boat was found to have little influence on the traction when 
the speed was five feet or more a second, but the form of bow and stern 
was shown to be important, a spoon-shaped bow giving the best results. 


IN a recent discussion on electric railroading, an instructive comparison of 
the relative efficiency of electricity and the cable for power transmission 
was thus embodied in figures. A steel cable one and one-half inches in 
diameter, traveling 12 miles an hour, can transmit nearly 2,000 horse- 
power. A copper wire with a section of one square inch will carry an 
electric current of 10,000 volts, at 1,000 amperes to the square inch, and such 
a current is now being transmitted in this country. This is equal to 13,000 
horse-power, which is enough to instantly rupture six cables such as are 
ordinarily used in cable traffic. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


GLADSTONE’S VIEWS OF HERESY AND 
SCHISM. 


N the controversy over “Heresy and Schism,” which has ever 
been going on since the Christian Church was founded, the 
controversialists may be divided into two classes: (1) Those who 
condemn as heretics and schismatics all who do not accept the 
doctrines and order of the dominant religion. (2) Those who, 
having themselves de- 
parted from orthodox 
doctrine or established 
order, seem to regard 
heresy and schism as sins 
which do not belong to 
this age or are to be rele- 
gated to those only who 
are notorious for their 
fanaticism, superstition, 
or actually evil tenden- 
cies. The world has 
known for many years 
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SS that when Mr. Gladstone 


says anything he usually 
has something to say of 
importance; and we are 
not disappointed in his 
article, “‘The Place of 
Heresy and Schism in 
the Modern Christian 
Church” (Nineteenth Century, August). He differs from both 
of the classes of controversialists we have named. His conten- 
tion is that, while according to the Apostolic law, “the work of 
heretics and schismatics was a work of the flesh, and, like other 
works of the flesh, it excluded from salvation,” yet such enor- 





GLADSTONE, 


mous changes have been brought about since the Apostolic age, 
that heresy and schism of the present day are not to be judged by 
the law condemning them in the Early Church. Mr. Gladstore, 
as illustrating how the laws of religion have been mcdified by cir- 
cumstances, refers especially to the use of images, “not wholly 
excluded from the Churches of the Reformation,” and “sanctioned 
by far the largest portion of the Christian Church,” and yet 
“nothing can be more broad and sweeping than the denunciations 
of the Old Testament against all attempts to embody in images 
the forms of living creatures.” Another instance is in regard to 
usury. The taking of usury is everywhere condemned by the 
Mosaic system. ‘Yet our Saviour appears to recognize interest 
upon money as an established, perhaps as a legitimate, practice. 
The phrase itself has been essentially changed in signification ; 
and the whole prohibitory system against it, in whatever sense, 
may be said to have disappeared from the face of Christian statute- 
books.” Mr. Gladstone, at this point, lays down the foundation 
proposition of his argument : 


“Now the guilt of any offense whatever varies inversely with 
the strength and clearness of the evidence which establishes its 
criminality. And surely it is not to be denied that the evidence 
which condemns heresy and schism has been greatly darkened, 
and therefore greatly weakened, since the days of the Apostles. 

“The Church was then fresh from the hands of her Divine 
Founder. ‘The principles of life within her were so powerful as 
to preclude any allowed manifestation of the spirit of heresy or 
of schism, or to render its suppression easy. She was governed 
by those who had personally known the Lord: whose authority 
was attested by the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit; by men, 
some of whose brethren had already sealed, and who might them- 
selves at any moment be summoned personally to seal, their tes- 
timony with their blood. The unity of the Church was a fact as 
patent to those who came into contact with it, as the unity of 
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the Sun in heaven, and to deny the one was like denying the 
other.” 


Mr. Gladstone then takes an historical view of the divisions in 
the Church, beginning as far back as the Third Century, to show 
that while unity was admitted in principle as the universal law, 
yet there were circumstances, conditions, that made divisions 
necessary. 

The difference between the founder of a heresy and those who 
inherit it from the founder, is illustrated by examining the nature 
of the term. 


“The word heresy does not in itself imply poisonous or mis- 
chievous opinion. It means self-chosen and self-formed opinion. 
The Gospel is not chosen or formed by us: but fashioned by Gor 
and tendered for our acceptance. Here lies the responsibilit. of 
the arch-heretic or heretic proper: God offers him something, he 
puts it aside, and substitutes for it another thing. 

“But in the case of his heirs and successors, there is no suppo- 
sition. Not through their own act, but through the act of the 
heretic proper, the Divine offer has been hid from their view. If 
and so far as the heresy involves in itself perversion of the Chris- 
tian dogma, they are the sufferers. But here we are dealing 
with error, not heresy. With the specialty of heresy, namely, 
self-appointed choice in lieu of acceptance from the hand of God, 
they have nothing to do. The heretics of the Apostolic times 
were founders, self-choosers, and thus heretics proper. The 
ostensible heretics of our times are consequential and passive, and 
do not fall within the proper compass of the term, unless, and 
then only in so far as, they make themselves party to the original 
rejection of a Divine tender. 

“A petty and most unwarrantable schism was engendered in the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland some thirty or forty years ago: 
but within that obscure and abstractedly unblessed fold, there 
grew up, as I had occasion to know, some young persons of a 
singular holiness. And what we ought to bear in mind is this: 
the young Protestant, Nonconformist, Quaker, or other (sup- 
posed) imperfect believer, has been reared, like the young Roman 
Catholic or Eastern, ina home. He has been taught about God, 
to believe in Him, to love Him, to obey Him, in the lap of a 
mother. He holds his religion (though he may not know it) as 
the mass of Continental Christians do, by tradition. In these 
first convictions his mind and soul have been trained; and they 
are entitled to respect, and to the most considerate and tender 
treatment, upon the very same principles as those which, within 
the fold of the hierarchial Churches, fence round with sacredness 
thé pious aspirations of the young. J/axima debetur puero 
reverentia. But what is true of the child also adheres to the 
adult; and, if the tenor of this paper be a sound one, we must 
beware of all that looks coldly or proudly upon beliefs, proved by 
experience to be capable of promoting, in their several degrees, 
conformity to the Divine will, and personal union with the 
Saviour of the world. 

“Let us now proceed to consider various objections which may 
be taken in perfect good faith, to the strain of argument and re- 
mark which have been followed in the present paper. 

“It may in the first place be said that I am playing with edge- 
tools; that the record of Scripture is plain and strong, written on 
the sacred page as in charaters of fire. Do not, it will be said, 
attenuate, do not explain away, a teaching which is Divine. You 
are tempting your fellow-creatures to walk in slippery paths, and 
if they should fall, you will have incurred no small responsibility. 

“My reply is as follows: In the cases of idolatry and of usury, 
I have sought to follow the guidance of Scripture itself; and, it 
should be remembered that Scripture is not a stereotype projected 
into the world at a given time and place, but is a record of com- 
prehensive and progressive teaching, applicable to a nature best 
under providential discipline, observant of its wants which must 
vary with its growth, and adapting thereto, in the most careful 
manner, its provisions. 

‘““What I have attempted is to distinguish between the facts of 
heresy and schism, as they stood in the Apostolic age, and the 
corresponding facts as they present themselves to us, at a period 
when the ark of God has weathered eighteen hundred years of 
changeful sea and sky. 

“TI ask no more than that we should apply to the questions of 
heresy and schism, now that they have been permitted, all over 
Christendom, to harden into facts seemingly permanent, and to 
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bear not thorns and thistles only, but also grapes and figs, the 
principles which Holy Scripture has set forth in the history of the 
two Hebrew kingdoms, and which a just and temperate use of 
the method of analogy may extract from the record.” 


In referring to ‘“‘undenominational religion,” Mr. Gladstone 
says: 

“TI do not know on Earth a more blessed subject of contempla- 
tion than that which I should describe as follows. There are, it 
may be, upon Earth four hundred and fifty millions of professing 
Christians. There is no longer one fold under one visible shep- 
herd: and the majority of Christians (such I take it now to be, 
though the minority is a large one) is content with its one shep- 
herd in Heaven, and with the other provisions He has made on 
Earth. His flock is broken up into scores, it may be hundreds, 
of sections. ‘These sections are not at peace but at war. No- 
where are they too loving to one another; for the most part love 
is hardly visible among them. Each makes it a point to under- 
stand his neighbors not in the best sense, but in the worst: and 
the thunder of anathema is in the air. But they all profess the 
Gospel. And what is the Gospel? In the old-fashioned mind 
and language of the Church, it is expressed as to its central 
truths in very few and brief words; it lies in those doctrines of 
the Trinity, and the Incarnation of Christ, which it cost the 


Christian flock in their four first centuries such tears, such 
prayers, such questionings, such struggles, to establish. Since 
those early centuries men have multiplied upon the Earth. Dis- 


integration within the Church, which was an accident or an ex- 
ception, has become a rule: a final, solid, and inexorable fact, 
sustained by opinion, law, tendency, and the usage of many gen- 
erations. But with all this segregation, and not only division 
but conflict of minds and interests, the answer given by the four 
hundred and fifty millions, or by those who were best entitled to 
speak for them, to the question what is the Gospel, is still the 
same. With exceptions so slight that we may justly set them 
out of the reckoning, the reply is still the same as it was in the 
Apostolic age, the central truth of the Gospel lies in the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, in the God that made us, and the Saviour 
that redeemed us. When I consider what human nature and 
human history have been, and how feeble is the spirit in its war- 
fare with the flesh, I bow my head in amazement before this 
mighty moral miracle, this marvelous concurrence evolyed from 
the very heart of discord. 

“Such, as I apprehend, is the undenominational religion of 
heaven, of the blissful state. It represents perfected union with 
Christ, and conformity to the will of God, the overthrowing of 
the great rebellion, and the restoration of the perpetual Eden, 
now enriched with all the trophies of redemption, with all the 
testing and ripening experiences through which the Almighty 
Father has conducted so many sons to glory. It is the fair fabric 
now exhibited in its perfection, which could afford to drop, and 
has dropped, all the scaffolding supplied by the Divine Architect 
in His wisdom for the rearing of the structure. The whole 
process, from first to last, is a normal process, and has been 
wrought out exclusively by the use of the means provided for it 
in the spiritual order. Whatever may have been the diversity of 
means, God the Holy Ghost has been the worker; and the world, 
which Christ lived and died to redeem, has been the scene. In 
some cases the auxiliary apparatus was elaborate and rich, in 
others it was elementary and simple, but in all it was employed, 
and made effectual for its aim, by the hand of the Almighty and 
Allwise Designer.” 


In concluding, Mr. Gladstone points to the fact that while 


all Churches and communions bear a “conflicting witness con- 
cerning Christianity on a multitude of points,” there are tenets 
upon which these bodies are agreed, and these tenets are “the 
great central tenets of the Holy Trinity and the Incarnation of 
Lore;” 


our These constitute the very kernel of the whole 


Gospel.” 


“If, then, the Christian Church has sustained heavy loss 
through her divisions in the weight of her testimonials, and in 
her aggressive powers against the world, I would still ask 
whether she may not, in the good providence of God, have re- 
ceived a suitable, perhaps a preponderating, compensation, in the 
accordant witness of all Christendom, to the truths that our re- 
ligion is the religion of the God-Man, and that Jesus Christ is 
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come in the flesh? It will haye appeared, I hope, sufficiently from 
the foregoing pages, that what they contemplate and seek to 
recommend is a readjustment of ideas, and not a surrender, in 
any quarter, of considered and conscientious convictions, or of 
established laws and practices. 

“The Christian Church, no longer entitled to speak with an 
undivided and universal authority, and thus to take her place 
among the paramount facts of life, is not thereby invaded in her 
inner citadel. That citadel is, and ever was, the private con- 
science within this sacred precinct, that matured the forces which 
by a long incubation grew to such a volume of strength as legiti- 
mately to obtain the mastery of the world. It would be a fatal 
error to allow the voice of that conscience to be put down by an- 
other voice, which proceeds, not from within, but from without, 
the sanctuary.” 

Press Comments, 

We have selected the comments of several of the most repre- 
sentative English papers. Zhe Guardian, probably the most in- 
fluential of the Church of England papers, seems to agree largely 


with Mr. Gladstone’s conclusions. In referring to the condemna- 


tion threatened those who neglect to hear the Church, 7he 
Guardian says: 


“Of late years, at all events, Christians have agreed, with very 
few exceptions, that these words are no longer to be taken in the 
letter. Technically, Dr. Dale is a schismatic, and Dr. Martineau 
a heretic; but we have no scruples about receiving them into our 
houses; indeed, we go to the one for instruction in the Atone- 
ment, and to the other for the foundations of Theism.” 


The Glasgow Herald, which may be called the organ of Con- 
servative Scotch Presbyterianism, is at a loss to find the motive 


that prompted this article. It says: 


“It seems incredible that the ex-chief of the Liberal Party in 
Great Britain should seriously set himself to the task of justify- 
ing schism and heresy in religion. Yet by much the greater part 
of his article is an apology, historical and argumentative, for 
division in the Church. Several marked traits of his mind 
crop out in it—h?s essential conservatism, his tendency to lean 
upon the Inspired Word, his weakness alike in deduction and in- 
duction, and his catholicity of view.” 


The Times, London, writes: 


“In or out of office, Mr. Gladstone is always a theologian, and 
in his present enforced retirement it is to theology that he now 
turns. He writes as a Churchman, and he addresses himself 
to Churchmen, and his endeavor is to determine the relation and 
the consequent duty of the Church and of its members toward 
Christian bodies outside of the Church. He is constrained to 
recognize them as what they claim to be—fellow-Christians, 
members of the Divine household, though in imperfect outward 
communion with one another and with the Church to which he 
himself gives his full and unhesitating allegiance. But before 
he can justify himself in this course there are some grave obsta- 
cles to be overcome. Nothing, at first sight, seems more conclu- 
sive than the language of Scripture as to the essential unity of 
the Church, and as to the sin of withdrawing from communion with 
it. Christ Himself, in his charge to his Apostles, speaks strongly 
on this point. St. John, the Apostle of Love, declares the 
work of heretics and schismatics to be the work of the flesh, and 
as such to exclude those guilty of it from salvation. The main 
object of Mr. Gladstone’s paper is, we will not say to explain 
away these words, but to find a meaning for them not inconsistent 
with the notorious facts of the modern Christian world.” 


The Weekly Register (Catholic), London, says: 


“*Heresy and Schism in the modern Christian Church’—a curi- 
ous title, and one which gives a key to the writer’s argument. 
Heresy does not exist in ‘the Church’; but, of course, it is diffi- 
cult to see how an Anglican could treat it as being outside. 
When an Anglican writes on heresy and schism we have, in one 
sense, the work of an expert. Seriously, the incongruity is too 
obvious to need any emphasis in a Catholic paper. Yet Mr. 
Gladstone’s article is finely conceived, and will, we doubt not, 
bring home for the first time to many persons the existence of 
heresy and schism—terms which one evening paper complacently 
says it thought men had by now forgotten.” 
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THE CURSE OF CHICAGO. 


F the many reviews and criticisms of Mr. Stead's famous 

book “If Christ Came to Chicago,” the notice of the book 

in The Month, London, August, is specially remarkable for its 

mixture of satirical spice in the remedy prescribed for the dis- 
ease afflicting Chicago. 


“The book before us is full of interest with its forcible presen- 
tations of Chicago life, of the terrible moral evils which form the 
seamy side to its wonderful commercial prosperity, and of the in- 
adequate degree in which as yet they have been overcome. The 
idea, too, of the book, though expressed with Mr. Stead's usual 
want of taste in a somewhat irreverent title, is an idea most be- 
coming in itself and full of serious suggestiveness. To try and 
picture to ourselves the way in which our Lord would deal with 
the conditions in which we are placed is the very best way of 
determining how we ourselves should deal with them. But then 
it is most essential that we should set before our eyes our Lord 
Himself, and not, under the cover of His sacred name, some 
projection of our own fancies and our own individualities. Yet, 
although one hardly likes to put the thought into words, it is too 
painfully evident that the author we are considering has in view, 
not the Christ of the Gospels, but a sort of glorified edition of 
himself. In one point particularly does he depart from the 
true image of our Lord. He forgets that ‘the Lord was not in 
the whirlwind.’ Take such an illustration as the following. He 
is talking of Archbishop Feehan of Chicago, and he describes 
him as ‘a good and saintly man, ascetic in habits of life, devoted 
to his offices and the punctilious discharge of all the duties of his 
office ;’ he tells us that under him there are ‘two hundred and fifty 
celibate priests, some of them zealously enthusiastic, humble and 
devoted saints of God, working with a zeal that never tires,’ and 
by their untiring self-sacrifice gathering every Sunday morning in 
the one hundred Catholic churches of the city ‘from as early as 
four in the morning, twice as many citizens of Chicago as attend 
all the other churches of all the other denominations put to- 
gether.’ This would sound like praise, but he proceeds to style 
all this attendance at Holy Mass ‘the weekly maneuvers on the 
ecclesiastical parade-ground,’ and is bewildered to think that ‘the 
army, maintained at so great an expense, both of money and 
labor, should have so little influence on the civic life of Chicago.’ 

“Yet elsewhere he is fain to admit evidence that the works of 
Catholic benevolence are on a vast scale. The Catholic com- 
munity at Chicago as elsewhere is relatively the poorest, but Mr. 
Stead's witness testifies that, through the Conferences of St. 
Vincent de Paul established in each parish, they look completely 
after their own poor when out of work, and give much time, 
thought, and money to it: and this is but one of many depart- 
ments of charity. The author is indignant, however, because 
they do not go out to battle against the powers of wickedness in 
high places, and against all the tyrannies which oppress the poor 
because—forsooth—it might endanger the Church and create 
difficulties even with some of itsown members.’ In other words, 
because its clergy do not transform themselves into a band of 
fiery agitators. : 

“We have no personal knowledge of Catholic life at Chicago, 
and cannot say if opportunities which do offer of remedying 
public evils by public action are sacrificed through any want of 
energy, but it is clear that, speaking broadly, what happens there 
is that the Church pursues her usual course of working quietly. 
Fierce denunciations seldom do much good: quiet and persistent 
endeavors to sanctify individual lives and foster in them the 
growth of the Christian virtues, charity included, is a slower but 
much more satisfactory method of regenerating the world, and it 
is the mode by which chiefly Christendom was built up. 

“Mr. Stead is sharp enough to perceive the principal source of 
the widespread evils, the want of unity among Christians. If 
there were not so many sects, and there could be thorough and 
systematic cooperation, how much more effective would be the 
*- great store of religious force which is in a vast city like Chicago! 
And so he foresees the visionary ideal of the Church of the future 
in which all will unite together, Catholics included, sacrificing 
their dogmatic attachments for the sake of the commonweal. If 
Mr. Stead wishes to be practical, he may convince himself that 
such an ideal will never be realized, and that, if it were, Catho- 
lies, in ceasing to be Catholics, would cease to be the great force 
for good in the world, which, at present, he recognizes them to 
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be. It would be better, though, of course, it is not to be ex- 
pected of him, if he would trace this evil of religious division to 
its source. There never has been, and never will be, any prin- 
ciple of religious union save the principle of authority. Bring 
back all who confess the name of Christ to the fold of Catholic 
unity, and we shall have done much to remedy the evils which 
we at present deplore. Luther, and Calvin, and Henry VIII. 
are, after all, the persons mainly responsible for the ills of Chi- 
cago and similar cities, and, in the next place, those are responsi- 
ble who persist in adhering to their false principles.” 


SEPARATE CUPS AT THE COMMUNION. 


pen time ago, a church in Rochester decided to have a cup 
provided foreachcommunicant. It was argued that disease 


may be, or has been, communicated by the use of one cup by many 


persons. Itisnot probable that the Rochester plan will be widely 
used. Dr. Nast, Editor of The Afologete, Cincinnati, has some 


spicy remarks apropos of the subject. He says: 

“The Disciples of the Lord undoubtedly used ove cup. But, 
in those days, people did not know anything about tobacco. Is 
it possible that Christian brotherly love demands that I should 
swallow the tobacco-juice of my brother? . . . Some congrega- 
tions have tried to modify the evil by calling the sisters first to 
the Lord’s Table, but that prevents families from going to com- 
munion as families. 

“Besides, it is not a question of the use of tobacco alone. 
Cleanliness is the main point. There are non-smoking and non- 
chewing men who come to the Lord’s Table with unclean mus- 
taches. And there are both men and women who have not 
learned the use of a tooth-brush. 

“The writer of these lines knows a German Evangelical minis- 
ter who always wipes the cup when he withdraws it from the lips 
of a person. Nothing can be said against this usage, and the 
practice is certainly to be preferred to the separate cup system. 
Here are some rules that might be observed with propriety : 

“rt. Men with mustaches should have them properly trimmed 
before going to the Lord’s Table. 

“2. Men and women, before they go to the House of God, 
should make a diligent use of the tooth-brush. 

“3. All those who have decayed teeth should go to the dentist.” 


ISRAEL NOT THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


HE relation of Israel and the Christian Church in the light 

of revelation is a subject generally ignored, but of the 

highest importance. This is the opinion of Prof. E. F. Stréter, 

who, writing in the Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, Cleve- 

land, declares that, in regard to prophecy, one of the gravest 

mistakes is to apply the word “Israel” to the Christian Church. 
He says: 


“This practice is so old that very few question it. It is seen in 
the headings of the chapters of the Bible. Wehave Psalm Ixxvi., 
‘God’s majesty in the Church ;’ Psalm Ixxxvii., ‘The glory of the 
Church ;’ Isaiah xxxv., ‘The blessings of the Gospel;’ Isaiah 
liv., ‘The call of the Gentiles.’ All these are promises of a glori- 
ous future for Judah and Israel, but they are made to refer to the 
Church of the New Testament. It is very amusing to see that 
the makers of these chapter-headings do not make the descrip- 
tions of ingratitude and apostasy, or the threatenings of Divine 
wrath, applicable to the New Testament Church. The wrath of 
the Lord is left for the wicked, idolatrous Jews, while His bless- 
ings are appropriated by the Christians. Wherever God promises 
good things to His chosen people, the Christian Church is made 
the heir of these promises. The curses are left out of the account. 

“There is no end to the uncertainty and confusion caused by 
this practice. We cannot know whether our ministers are 
‘priests’ or preachers; whether we are under the Law or under 
Grace, or under a mixture of both; whether the Lord’s Day isa 
‘Sabbath,’ or something entirely different. Nor can we make up 
our minds whether Christians ought to purify politics and control 
the police, or abstain entirely from the exercise of all civic func- 
tions. 

“Is it possible for a plain, unlearned reader to distinguish be- 
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tween the passages of Holy Scripture addressed especially to 
Israel and those having reference to the Church? 
dedly, Yes. 

“The Church of Christ is not once mentioned by name in the 
Old Testament. The popular process of transferring to the 
Christian Church all promises of national blessing, greatness, and 
power, made to the Jews, and making these promises to refer 
entirely to what is spiritual, can be justified only by assuming 
that Israel has been disinherited, that all promises have to be 
regarded as spiritual, while threats of Divine punishment are 
proved to be literally carried out. 

“We have an Apostolic proof that such a procedure is entirely 
unscriptural. No one had greater reason to desire blessings for 
the Gentiles than the Apostle Paul. But he does not describe 
Israel as disinherited. He does not climb over Israel’s fence 
and take the fairest plans to transplant them into the garden of 
the Christian Church. 

“He tells us in plain, unmistakable language: 

““(1) That the heathens are co-heirs and co-partners with Israel 
in the promises of Jesus Christ [Rom. xi.]. 

‘“(2) He calls this a ‘mystery,’ which was kept hidden, it had 
never been known. 

“Who is right, Paul or the theologians? 

“(3) To prevent any possible misunderstanding, the Apostle 
declares that this mystery had been made known to him by spe- 
cial revelation. 

“The Biblical promises of national restoration, blessing, peace, 
strength, etc., belong to the people to whom they were originally 
given. The Church of Christ is rich enough, and has no need to 
rob poor Israel of any of its treasure.” 


Most deci- 





Sacerdotalism.—High Churchism has at last found an apolo- 
gist, who is not afraid of calling it sacerdotalism plain and sim- 
ple. W. J. Knox Little, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worces- 
ter, and Vicar of Hoar Cross, is the man. The title of his book 
is “Sacerdotalism, if Rightly Understood, the Teaching of the 
Church of England.” Canon Little's position is this: The 
Anglican Communion has always professed to be a true part of 
the Catholic Church, that society founded by Jesus Christ, and 
having its birthday at Pentecost. At the Reformation the Angli- 
can Church, while asserting her right to reform abuses, did not 
desire to separate from the rest of Western Christendom, but, 
chiefly from political animosities and the overweening assump 
tions of the then Pontiff, the separation came. Since then the 
chasm has widened. Those whose sympathies were deepest for 
revolt against Roman usurpation, while resisting all that is 
merely Roman, have lost sight of what is not Roman at all, but 
truly Catholic. Canon Little contends that not only is the Cath- 
olic faith, presumably as held by himself, practical, but that the 
position of himself and his friends is “quite unassailable.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE pastor of the Wilberforce Memorial Church, Birmingham, England, 
the Rev. Peter Stanford, isa negro, who was born in slavery. 


SANCTIFIED Tact.—A Baptist minister took charge of a New England 
charge where he knew that one man was decidedly opposed to his pastorate. 
Soon after his arrival the Rev. Mr. X—— called upon Mr. A— ‘** Brother,” 
said he, ‘‘ I hear that you think that Iam the wrong man to be the pastor of 
this church.” ‘“ Well, to be frank,’’ replied Mr. A——, “I do think that 
another would have filled the place better.’’ ‘* Now that is what I think,” 
said the pastor. ‘“ But as long as we hold this opinion in opposition to the 
majority of the parishioners, let us try to be unselfish and make the best 
of it.” After that call Mr..X—— never had a firmer friend nor more faith- 
fulchampion than Mr. A——.—Christian Instructor, Philadelphia. 


MISREPRESENTING THE POPE.—Prvotestants, and intelligent Protestants 
at that, have the queerest notions about the Pope. They consider him an 
autocrat who is forever conspiring to overthrow civil governments, and 
they maintainthat if he gave an order for Catholics to rebel against the 
State every member of the Church would arm himself and wage war 
against the civil authorities. The fact that such an order would be an un- 
just one, they say, would make no difference. It is surprising to find that 
a large number of Protestant newspapets hold this view. If the Pope said 
black was white, these Protestants declare, Catholics would be bound to 
believe it.—7%e Catholic News, New York. 

DISESTABLISHMENT.—The movement for the robbery of the Church of 
England in Wales does not necessarily indicate the near approach of Dis- 
establishment in England. With some reforms in the matter of the sale of 
livings, patronage, etc., which are near at hand, there is little left of Estab- 
lishment but the name and prestige. The money that the Church receives 
from the State is simply revenue from property and tithes which the State 
holds as trustee forthe Church. It was decided more than half a century 
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ago how much of her rightful possessions the Church of England should be 
entitled to (after the spoliation of the Sixteenth Century), and it will re- 
quire a long period of agitation and a further debasement of the public 
conscience before the funds administered by 
sioners can be confiscated to secular use 


the ecclesiastical commis- 
The Living Church, Chicago. 
APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION.—Apostolic succession is described and enjoined 
in the writings of the Apostles in language so clear that there ought not to 
be any mistake about what it is. The chief of the Apostles gives abundant 
illustration and description of what it is. 

It is then a spiritual succession and nothing else, a succession of faith, of 
faith in Jesus Christ, received first from Christ by his chosen Apostles and 
then given totheir disciples, and from them ontous. It is not something 
exclusive, which only a few men can get, and no women; it is free to every 
believer, for it is the doctrine and the life of Christ in his Spirit. Timothy 
was ordained to teach the free Gospel of Jesus. We also are bidden to 
receive and teach it, every one of us; we are bidden and empowered and 
ordained to goand do all the good we can.—7he /ndependent, New York. 


PUNISHED FOR RELIGIOUS OPINION.—W. B. Capps, of Dresden, Tenn., 
a Seventh-Day Baptist, was on June 23, 1893, fined $10 and costs for work- 
ing on Sunday. Thecase was carried up on appeal, the higher court affirm- 
ing the judgment with more costs, so that the amount he will have to pay 
is $110.45. Being a poor man he will have to work for the State 445 days at 
twenty-five cents a day to pay his fine. 

The Outlook, New York, says: ‘*‘It is too late in the century for religious 
persecutions of this kind.” 

The Hebrew Journal, New York, believes that Mr. Capps’ “ martyrdom 
will be the beginning of the end of this species of persecution; the begin- 
ning of the growth of a sentiment in favor of religious freedom so far as 
concerns the observance of the Sabbath according to the dictates of con- 
science, so long as that observance does not conflict with the like freedom 
of observance onthe part of others.” 


IF ST. PAULSHOULD COME TO NEW YORK.—Let us imagine Paul walking 
to-day into a certain great ecclesiastical building in Fifth Avenue, New 
York. He would see there, among other “graven images” displayed on 
every hand, one of special prominence, the figure of that “‘ virgin mother” 
to whom he does not once allude in all his recorded addresses or epistles. 
And then, from pul it and pew, he would hear the petition, in dreary 
reiteration, “ Holy Mary, mother of God, pray for us now and in the hour 
of our death.’”’ Can we picture to ourselves what his thoughts would be 
when told that this was called a Christian church, and this idolatrous 
prayera part of its creed and worship? 

Or suppose he chanced into some assembly, apparently gathered for 
Christian worship, and heard a gospel proclaimed which denied the divine 
Sonship of Jesus Christ, and boldly ranked him along with other good, but 
finite, and sometimes mistaken teachersand reformers of mankind. Would 
not those words of intense, soul-piercing significance ring out again, as 
they rang out upon the ears of the Galatian brethren, “If any man preach 
any Gospel other than that I have preached, let him be anathema *’ ?— 7he 
Examiner, New York. 

DRAWING AND DRIVING.—One of John Wesley’s rules was, 
drive but draw.” “ 

But when John Wesley could not draw, he always drove. Children 
that are to be worth much to the world will sometimes need to be driven. 
There is no church from which the pastor can wholly exclude evil men and 
women, or lead all in the right way ; therefore he who always tries to draw 
abdicates discipline, and in the absence of that, drawing either fails utterly 
or becomes an exclusively personal influence, so that those drawn will have 
no principle to support them when ‘the attractive personality disappears. 
No Bishop can make appointments in all cases satisfactory to ministers and 
people. But if the drawing spirit predominates, and the driving be 
regarded as a surgical operation necessary but deplorable, to be performed 
courageously but tenderly, then the advantages of driving are secured: 
and except in the obdurate, who will be isolated by their stubbornness, the 
spirit of drawing will beget a disposition to yield, and thus promote ‘the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.”’—7Zhe Christian Advocate, New 
York. 

“THE GOSPEL SLIPPED IN.”—“Among the hymns and anthems in our 
Unitarian church on Easter Sunday was one which ended with these words, 
‘Be Thou by Thy saints adored, 

Risen Jesus, God and Lord,’”’ 


“Do not 


writes a ‘‘Parishioner"’ to 7he Christian Register, and complains that this 
is putting Trinitarianism into the music, while Unitarianism is preached 
from the pulpit. The same complainant says: ‘* Do we believe that Jesus 
saved us from the wrath of God (horrible expression) by ‘ His precious 
blood’? Decidedly not. Yet I have twice heard that fact. distinctly 
asserted in an anthem in our Unitarian church!"’ The Gospel slipped in, 
inspite of repellent unbelief, just as 7he Register’s correspondent wrote 
better than he intended when he spoke of Christ’s saving us from the 
wrath of God as a “ fact.’’ Christ most assuredly died to deliver us from 
tho effects of God’s wrath against our sin, and that we might become the 
righteousness of God. Hence it is written: “ He that believeth on the 
Son hath everlasting life ; and he that believeth not the Son shall not see 
life, but the wrath of God abideth on him.”’"—New York Observer. 


LINES BY POPE Leo XIII. ON HIS OWN DEATH. 


The setting sun, at this thy close of day, 

On thee, O Leo, sheds its parting ray, 

Within thy withered veins, thy wasted frame. 
Slow, slow burns downward life's expiring flame. 
Death's arrow flies, the funeral veil unfolds, 

The cold remains, the grave her conquest holds, 
But swift the panting soul, her fetters riven, 
Spreads her free wings and seeks her native heaven. 
The long and toilsome road has reached its end— 
Thy Holy Will, my Saviour, I attend; 

And, if so great a grace thou canst accord, 
Receive my spirit in Thy kingdom, Lord! 


—From 7he Churchman. Translation by H. H. Hamilton King. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


HE news from the seat of war, or rather the want of news, 
seems to corroborate our belief that no decided action will 
take place between the fleets of the contending nations until the 
ménsoons are over. Japanese cruisers may carry reinforcements 
to Korea, and an occasional visit be paid by these swift vessels 
to the Chinese ports; but the danger of pitched battles is at pres- 
ent too great to be lightly risked, the China Sea is too treacherous, 
and typhoons are of too frequent occurrence. It is very probable 
that not even the sufferings of newspaper editors who are pining 
for something to write about will cause the Eastern naval com 
manders to fight, and the marvelous pictures of supposed naval 
battles, made on the spot, will be safely shelved until the mon- 
soons are over. 

Some Japanese gunboats appeared before Wei-Hai-Wei and 
Port Arthur, but retired after exchanging a few shots with the 
forts. The European Powers, notably Russia and England, are 
ready to seize the “bone of contention,” Korea, as soon as one of 
the beiligerents definitely gains the advantage. England is 
anxious to extend her trade in the East, and the destruction of 
Japan’s prosperity can, therefore, be only pleasing to her. It is, 
however, very unlikely that she will be permitted to follow her 
old policy of occupying ports and islands in “trust” for one or 
both of the belligerents, as the conditions which enabled her to 
do so at the beginning of the present century have been much 
changed. Russia, on the other hand, will find great opposition 
if she attempts to occupy Korea. 

Meanwhile, every day the Japanese Press is becoming more 
bellicose and confident. There is much talk of an invasion of 
China, and public opinion may force the Government to make 
such an attempt to influence the elections. The /afan Gazette, 
Yokohama, says: 


“China is giving the world an object-lesson which will not be 








KOREA Is “ VERY LIKE A BEAR.” 


The Czar appears to have an eye on Korea as a cub that would dance 
to Russian music.—Grip, Toronto. 
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THE KOREAN COCK-FIGHT. 
Russian Bear :—‘‘Ha! whichever wins, I see my way to a dinner!” 
—Punch, London. 


lost upon the Powers. She seems afraid of Japan. All that is 
necessary to dismember her is to land a force promptly, and she 
will give way. England, who has been always courting an alli- 
ance with a Power she believed formidable, must now have her 
eyes opened. China is effete and impotent, Japan is not the 
rising but the risen Sun. The perfect efficiency which enabled 
Japan to land 10,000 troops in Korea with such remarkable 
promptitude will not be wasted in Europe, where military pre- 
paredness is deemed the greatest virtue of a nation.” 


The Japan Mail, Yokohama, which is credited with being “in- 


spired,” warns against such hasty attempts : 


“Japan’s offensive operations ought to be limited to the de- 
struction of the Chinese fleet. There are Japanese who talk of 
adash at Pekin. The idea is extravagant. It would be merely 
playing China’s game. Japan, by confining her land operations 
to Korea, imposes upon the Middle Kingdom the difficult if not 
impossible task of driving her out, whereas, by attempting to in- 
vade China, she would place the latter in the defensive position 
eminently suited to Chinese military capacities and proclivities, 
and would herself undertake an operation scarcely within the 
strength of any Power in the world.” 


The Ketzaz Zasshi, Tokio, speaking of the financial position of 
Japan, thinks that the Government can raise, from diverse 
sources, 100 million yen ($50,000,000) without having recourse to 
loans, and believes that the country can easily afford to spend 150 
million yen on the luxury of a war. The Japan Maz/ answers: 


or 


[his is not the kind of talk we should expect from a sober 
journal whose columns are devoted for the most part to financial 
and commercial topics, but probably our contemporary means 
nothing more than that, so far as money is concerned, there need 
be no reluctance to fight. We do not for our own part believe 
that the Government will have to face any serious financial prob- 
lem. The indications at present are decidedly in favor of a peace- 
ful issue. It is, of course, possible that Japanese troops will 
have to remain in Korea for a considerable time, but to keep 
Japanese troops in Korea is not nearly as costly a business as it 
would be to keep English or French troops there. The estimate 
formed by the authorities, we believe, is that if the force now in 
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the peninsula has to remain there until the end of the year, the 
total expense incurred by Japan will be about 10 million yen. It 
seems absurd to talk of shipping 10,000 troops to a foreign coun- 
try and maintaining them there for six months for such a paltry 
outlay as a million pounds sterling, but Japan manages her mil- 
itary affairs with wonderful economy, being happily saved by the 
habits of her people from many expenses that would be inevita- 
ble were an Occidental people concerned. At all events, it may 
be accepted as a fact that the financial outcome of the course upon 
which Japan has now embarked is not nearly so serious for her as 
some critics would have us suppose. The present Minister of 
Finance is quoted as saying that he could easily provide 70 mil- 
lion yen for military purposes, and he is not a man that talks ‘ off 
the book.’” 


TOO MUCH NOTORIETY GIVEN TO AN- 
ARCHISTS. 


err CASERIO, the murderer of President Carnot, was 

guillotined at Lyons, August 16. We are familiar with the 
usual Anarchist defense. Part of Caserio’s is worth quoting: 
“When a child I believed in God. When I became older I saw that it 
was not God that created man, but that it was man who created God. 
Though I have been buta short time here, I have seen much injustice. The 
strikers in the north, after three months’ privation, were forced to resume 


work at the same old starvation wages. After this act the authorities, not 


satisfied with punishing these poor wretches, persecuted them, and domi- 
ciliary visits were made to all persons of our sect. Just as long as these 
measures are employed, so long will wereply with the dagger and with 
dynamite. The last words of the Chicago martyrs were: ‘ Long live An- 
archy! Death to Society!’ These words crossed the ocean, and the moun- 
tains will resound with them everywhere until the sect’s ideal prevails. 
When no longer starving workingmen are driven to suicide, and when no 
longer the sect is persecuted, but the rulers and legislators are extirpated, 
then will cease the era of exploitation of workingmen, and happiness will 
reign. 

A special result of Caserio’s trial is that it has called forth a 
protest against the notoriety given to Anarchists through the 
medium of the Press. The Ad/nzsche Zeitung, Cologne, says: 

“Not only the proceedings of the court, but also the insolent 
and cynical answers of the murderer are published, and thus al- 
lowed to circulate among his ‘comrades,’ spurring them on to 
new crimes. The French papers tell of the assassin’s life, down 
to the smallest details, all sorts of inane letters are published, 
and the whole family in all its branches is paraded before the 
public, so that the people now know more about the Caserios 
than about the family of the-most notable men in the country. 

It is enough that the Anarchist addleheads get the notion 
that they will be able to obtain the crown of martyrdom and uni- 
versal fame by the use of thedaggerandbomb. The stake which 
such fanatics put up in the game is an ill-spent life, only fit to 
be ended by suicide. Acrime like that of the murder of President 
Carnot suddenly places the unknown and despised fanatic in the 
light of notoriety, a light which shines all the brighter around 
him the more numerous his crimes and exalted his victim.” 

The Courrier des Etats-Unis, New York, says: 

“What seems to us most extraordinary, is the publicity given 
to the declaration which Caserio made before the Court of As- 
sizes. It would seem to us as if this was a chance to apply the 
new anti-anarchistic law, article 5, which authorizes the courts 
and tribunals to prohibit the publication of the proceedings, when- 
ever such publication might endanger the public. That the 
declaration of Caserio will be exploited by the Anarchists just 
as the declarations of Vaillant and Henry were, is quite evident. 
And who knows but that some one will thereby be incited to re- 
venge Caserio, just as the latter revenged Henry ?” 

The Daily Telegraph, London, expresses itself as follows : 

“One of the very best remedies against this modern plague of 
Anarchism and Anarchial murder is to cut short all unnecessary 
publicity as regards the utterances of its arch-miscreants. The 
malady at the bottom of their diseased natures is vainglory. 
Their passion is for publicity. Cesare Lombroso, the Italian 
professor, accounts for this extraordinary and deplorable fantasy 
not by madness, but by the epileptic taint; and truly, while there 
is too much method in the conduct of these assassins to permit 
the plea of insanity to be used for them, it would be a welcome 
fact if they were separated from common humanity by some rec- 
ognizable curse.” 
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THE WOMAN’S RIGHTS QUESTION FROM A 
EUROPEAN POINT OF VIEW. 


HE discussions of the Woman's Rights Question in Europe 
are, in the main, characteristic of the nationality of the 
writer. In England, the Woman Suffragists apply themselves 
earnestly to the business of obtaining equal rights with man. In 
Germany, great stress is laid upon the education of women. 
“Give them equal chances with man in schools and universities, 
and they will prove their equal ability,” say the German advo- 
cates of Female Suffrage, who, however, are still in such a 
minority as to be regarded as curiosities. In France, the Anti- 
Suffragists appear to have an easy task, for in that Republic it is 
sufficient to stamp any reform-movement as un-French to take 
the wind out of its sails. 

M. Auguste Moireau writes in the Revue Bleue, Paris: 

“In this country of France, where common sense is appealed 
to as a final resort, where Moliere, two centuries ago, wrote 
wisely and lucidly on the Rights of Women, where grotesque 
female politicians are heartily laughed at, the over-great majority 
of women do not participate in the political ambitions of their 
Anglo-Saxon sisters. It is a question of race, temper, and taste. 
The female electors on the other side of the Channel remind me, 
by way of contrast, of the worthy spouse of Jéréme Paturot, who, 
one day at a female club, said: 

“*You ought to keep your house in order, and mend your hus- 
band’s stockings. You had better attend to the raising of your 
children, see to the nurses, and take care that the dinner is prop- 
erly cooked. Are these not rights enough for you? What have 
you gained by the manner in which you have exercised your 
tongues here for three blessed hours? All the advantages you 
have are that the house is in disorder, the children neglected, and 
the servants are your mistresses. ’” 

M. Moireau reviews the advance made in England by the ad- 
vocates of female suffrage, and quotes some of the best-known 
arguments in its favor. Turning to America he says: 

“It would seem that America has out-distanced Europe with 
regard to this question, asin many others, but that is not really the 
case. Women vote at elections in the United States only in two or 
three of the States. Wyoming is an out-of-the-way place among 
the Rocky Mountains. Until last year, she was the only State 
which upheld the banner of political female suffrage. . . . In 
some other States, as in Kansas, the women are both electors and 
eligible for municipal offices only. . Coiorado has followed 
the example of Wyoming; in that region of gold-mines and silver 
mines, women are electors and eligible for all polifffeal prefer- 
ments. But then, women are scarce in those parts; andit is said 
that the men of Colorado have decided to attract companions by 
offering them electoral rights. 

“In connection with these two American States we must men- 
tion the English colony of New Zealand, where, for some months 
past, women are placed on a footing of perfect political equality 
with men. The Law was passed in December, 1893, by a major- 
ity of two in the New Zealand Parliament. . This experience 
at the Antipodes has enchanted the English partisans of women’s 
political rights. But we must not forget that the British col- 
onies, and, above all, those of Australasia, have been during the 
last quarter of a century a vast field for political experiments.” 


Prof. A. Dodel, of the Ziirich University, writes to the Zthzsche 
Cultur, Berlin: 

“Only in the distant future will woman be able to do justice 
to her moral duties. It will be when woman is placed on a strict 
political and economical equality with truly free man that he 
will rise to economical liberty. Then all healthy women will be 
proud of maternity, and will be able, as free human beings, not 
only to bear a free race, but also to educate that race. It will be 
when both men and women comprehend their moral duties, and 
act accordingly, that Man and Woman will be human beings, not 
the one a despot and the other a slave. But before that, 
many ‘old customs’ will have to die out. To-day, much is re- 
garded as sacred that is really immoral.” 


The Woman's Stgnal, London, Lady Somerset's paper, says: 
8 } pa} ) 


“There has been a refreshing activity among the many socie- 
ties that are working for Woman's Suffrage. Petitions have 
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been signed to an unprecedented extent, and deputations and 
resolutions sent to Mr. Morley. We cannot believe that all this 
activity will be in vain. Never was there a better opportunity 
than the new Registration Bill affords for setting right this great 
anomaly, and doing an act of justice which for thirty years has 
been proved to be unimpeachable in theory, and which every 
atom of experience drawn from our own local franchises and the 
political franchises of New Zealand and Wyoming proves in prac- 
tice to more than fulfil the prophecies of its advocates. Of one 
thing all may be reasonably certain, that as soon as the women 
of-England can cast their votes into the ballot-box, the chimes 
that ring in their victory will be the passing bell of political 
charlatanism and humbug. The women will want good men and 
good measures, and the experts in home life will not be put off 
with delays and compromises in the matters that cry aloud for 
reform.” 


According to The Colonies and India, London, the excitement 
over their newly-acquired rights has already passed off among 
the women of New Zealand, and their attendance at the polls is 
not such as their friends expected it to be: 


“The leaders of the female emancipation movement in New 
Zealand have been lately expressing their disappointment at the 
lukewarm attitude of the New Zealand women now that they 
have been admitted to the franchise. At the recent licensing 
elections throughout the Colony, only 38,000 women out of a total 
of 183,000 on the electoral lists took the trouble to vote, and the 
voting of those who did go to the polling booths was not at all 
satisfactory to the Prohibition Party. In the important center of 
Timaru 1,334 women voted, and out of these only 531 were for 
total abolition, while 562 voted in favor of the continuance of the 
existing number of publicans’ licenses. It will be found very 
likely in the end that the women will do no more mischief with 
their votes than the men do, and it would be just as well, prob- 
ably, if this experiment had not been troubled about in New 
Zealand, where the women evidently waste a lot of time in talk- 
ing and voting which they might much better utilize in many 
cases by looking after their children and their household duties.” 





IS ITALY PROSPEROUS? 


TALY is usually regarded as a country in which the people 
struggle hopelessly against poverty, a poverty so great that 
they are unable to contribute the taxes necessary for the expenses 
of the Government. An entirely different view is, however, 
taken by “Pluto,” the financial editor of Maximilian Harden’s 
Zukumft, Berlin. He says: 


“Foreign capitalists who regard with horror the decline of 
Italy’s credit cannot but think that she suffers great poverty. 
That is not true. The State is in trouble, but the country is not. 
This may sound absurd, but it is, nevertheless, true. How else 
can we explain the fact that numbers of solid savings-banks are 
increasing their deposits; that the Post-Office Savings-Bank ad- 
ministrates alone over 205,000,000 lire, and that such Italian 
stocks as appear desirable to the Italians themselves cannot be 
obtained in Berlin or Frankfort because they are eagerly taken 
up by the Italians. The Italians of the Northern provinces are 
industrious and saving, and business, with the exception of the 
silk-trade, is not very dull. . . . The real reason of the country’s 
financial straits is to be found in the corruption of its officials, 
who are not appointed on account of their fitness, but because 
they possess influence with the members of the national represen- 
tatives. This corruption makes, for instance, an income-tax such 
as we have in Germafiy altogether impossible. And such a tax 
is yust what is needed to place Italian finances upon a solid basis. 
True, the Latin countries seem to lack everywhere a class of 
officials honest enough to insure a really just working of such a 
tax, but, at least, an attempt in this direction should be made. 
Corruption caused the Government to lease its State railroads. 
The Government was forced to employ many more officials than 
were really needed. To please the Deputies, armies of useless 
and needless officials are employed, and thus a genuine reform of 
the revenue system is made impossible. But this much is cer- 
tain: Although Italy ill-treats her foreign creditors, the prosper- 
ity of the country is not so low as is generally imagined. Italy 
the State experiences hard times, but Italy the country is quite 
well off."— 7ranslated for Tue Lirerary Dicegsv. 
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AFRICA AND RUM. 


R. JAMES STANLEY LITTLE has written a letter to 
Public Opinion, London, in which he advises the South 
African missionaries to content themselves, for the present, with 
“Let 
them give the natives sound instruction and certain elementary 


teaching the Kaffirs the true meaning and dignity of labor. 


knowledge, and, for the rest, emphasize as best they may the in- 
nate knowledge which the Kaffir possesses of the great truths un- 


derlying the moral code.” Mr. Little then goes on to say: 


“For the fact of the matter is, the ordinary Zulu, taking one 
attribute as against another, is a far more moral man than the 
ordinary European. If he have few lofty aspirations, he has few 
degrading vices. He neither swears, lies, steals, nor indulges 
his sensual appetites. When he is not on the war-path he is an 
exemplary person. . . . The question of polygamy, however, is 
a much more difficult one. ... These Kaffir gentlemen are 
clever, idle fellows; they sit at home at ease, and leave their so- 
called wives to bear the heat and burden of the day, consequently 
we can get little work out of them. It is true they will work 
until they have got together the necessary sum to buy the ten 
head of cattle which, roughly speaking, is the purchase-money of 
the wife, but after this it is the labor of the wife which obtains 
the heads of cattle following and exchangeable into other wives. 
I need only add here that although polygamy is willing slavery, 
it means slavery so far as the women are concerned, pure and 
simple. Moreover, as soon as the military systems of such tribes 
as the Zulus and Matabele are broken down, under which systems 
polygamy actually retarded the natural increase of the people, 
the existence of polygamy (as it is practiced in the native loca- 
tions in Natal, for instance) makes for the speedy increase of the 
blacks.” 

This brings the writer to the question: What is to be the out- 
come of this increase among the blacks? ‘The increase goes on at 
a higher ratio than that of the whites, despite immigration, 


which is very tardy in South Africa. Mr. Little continues: 


“In the West Indies, in New Zealand, in the Pacific, the prob- 
lem is solved in a measure by the system of native wives and 
concubinage which obtains. ‘The ‘creole’ has no staying power. 
In one or two generations he becomes extinct. Not so in South 
Africa. The ‘tar-brushed’ are among the most virile of the vari- 
ous ethnical elements which go to make up the population of the 
colonies. But it is avery small percentage of the aggregate, and 
it will become smaller, for Africanders are, on the whole, a con- 
tinent and moral race of men.” 


He then turns to the rum-question in its relation to South 
Africa: 


“Now, if for purposes of high policy it be considered necessary 
to reduce the numbers of the blacks, or even to take steps to in- 
sure their ultimate extinction, this is the only means open to us 
of attaining either of these ends. We have done away with the 
military despotisms and the primitive natural process of keeping 
population in check which belonged to such systems of govern- 
ment; there only remains the rum-bottle as a means to this end. 
In our natural desire to assure the ascendency of the whites we 
might be prompted to yield to the temptation of invoking the aid 
of this aily. But I rejoice to think we shall be strong enough to 
put Satan, coming to us in this guise, behind us. 

“Our aim should be to constitute ourselves a white aristocracy 
—a benevolent aristocracy—over a population of wholesomely in- 
dustrious blacks. And since it is only by moral force this superi- 
ority and dominance can be permanently maintained, it is essen- 
tial that we should begin by denying ourselves the immediate 
benefits, commercial and fiscal, which would follow upon the 
unrestricted sale of alcohol to the blacks.” 


As a matter of fact, there exist strict laws against the sale of 
liquor to Africans in both of the Dutch Republics; and the Boers, 
a strictly puritanical-patriarchal people, see that the law is fairly 
well enforced. In the Orange Free-State the laws restricting the 
sale of liquor has also been extended in some measure to the 
whites. The number of licenses has been much reduced, and in 
the country districts licenses are granted only to hotels. 
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THE JEWS AND THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 


NE of the main accusations against the Jews is that they 
seem to be unwilling to earn their living bv real, hard, 
productive work. <A writer in /e \atzon, Berlin, endeavors to 
prove that this is not the fault of the Jews themselves, but of the 
treatment to which they have been subjected for centuries. In- 
dependent of the question whether they can really be blamed for 
their conduct, this writer believes it to be a fallacious idea that 
the Jews are less apt in work requiring bodily exercise than the 


nations among which they live. ‘To prove his position, he says: 


**Modern instances of Jewish industry are very numerous. ‘The 
powerful carriers at Aden are Jews, as well as the carriers and 
dock-laborers at Salonchi. In the cities of Morocco, where the 
Arabs regard their own laziness as a virtue, the industries are in 
the hands of the Jews, and in the Anglo-Indian army the Beni- 
Israel form a valued arm of the service. . . . The colonies of 
Jewish farmers are, in Russia, both large and numerous. In 
Volhynia they cultivate 600,000 acres, or 6 per cent. of all the 
land under tillage. In the Government of Minsk there were, at 
one time, 5,000 Jewish farmers, who had to pay a special tax of 
50 to 60 rubles per annum. In Kowno and Grodno there are 
about 8,000. The Argentine colony of Jewish farmers is 3,000 
strong, and 4,000 more are to be sent there next Spring. In the 
Holy Land, the Jewish tillers of the soil number 5,000, and there 
are 1,300 Jew artisans in Jerusalem.” 


Of special interest is the writer's explanation of the fact that 
most men who work in the “sweating shops,” in large cities, are 
Jews. He cites especially London, where the sweating-system 
prevails to a larger extent than anywhere else. 


“er 


lhree years ago, Russia began to drive out all Jews living 
outside of the districts assigned specially to them, unless they 
possessed enough skill in their trades to satisfy the rather strict 
regulations. This mass of ‘unskilled laborers’ was now thrown 
upon the London markets. They were not, physically, very 
strong, and could not be used as hod-carriers or in similar capac- 
ity. They were unaccustomed to their surroundings, and, above 
all, they had no comprehension of the advantages of cooperative 
action. With the resignation which they had learned in Russia, 
they submitted to the ‘sweaters’; that is to say, they accepted 
work for which no great skill was needed and for which a wage 
was paid which hardly sufficed to provide the barest necessities of 
life, while their working-hours were sometimes twenty out of 
twenty-four. 

““What a ‘sweater’ really is, the British Commission appointed 
to investigate the matter could not explain. It had been said 
that a ‘sweater’ isa small contractor, who intervenes between the 
wholesale house and the laborer. But it was proved that, in the 
majority of cases, this person does not exist; that the workman 
is either in direct communication with the wholesaler, or peddles 
his wares from door to door. The real ‘sweater,’ therefore, is 
the public, which demands cheap wares without a_ thought 
whether the price is sufficient to enable the workman to live or 
not. The most characteristic feature of the sweating system is 
that no one can be made responsible forit. If the work was done 
in factories, legislation could interfere by proper sanitary regula- 
tions, and by a maximal time of work. But the sweating-system 
is nothing but home-industry struggling against factory-pro- 
duction. 

“When the Jewish laborer has once been forced into this home- 
industry, it is very difficult for him to raise himself to a higher 
social position. A work-day of sixteen, eighteen, and more 
hours, at starvation wages, and in unhealthy shops, must ruin 
him morally and physically, and make him unfit to compete with 
others. What he accomplishes is no more than what an English 
workman will do in half the time. Yet there are in London 
quite a number of Jewish workmen who have become well skilled 
in their trade, and therefore receive the high wages paid for 
skilled labor.” 


ACCORDING to the Adlnische Zeitung, Cologne, much ill-feeling exists 
against the Czar for his refusa’. to declare an amnesty at the marriage of the 
Grand Duchess Xenia. Since the wedding, anonymous letters have been 
received, threatening revenge. It is said that the French Anarchists are 
at the bottom of this, and that some desperate Frenchmen have left Paris to 
attack the Czar. French detectives will watch the Czar’s palace. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


A REVISION of the treaties between Japan and the Western Powers Is to 
be made atonce. “ Japan for the Japanese” is the cry of the islanders, who 
feel insulted because the foreigners remain under the jurisdiction of their 
consuls d 


THE Berlin police have discovered a number of bombs in the homes of 
some noted Anarchists, and it is believed that the city was to have been 
thrown into confusion by the use of numerous explosives. The owners of 
the houses where the bombs were found have been arrested 


PHE cholera is still active in St. Petersburg, and sporadic cases are re- 
ported from nearly every part of Europe. The Gazette de St. Petersbourg 
relates that the German bakers of that city place vessels of boiled water, 
flavored with a little claret, at the disposal of the passers-by. 


THE Neue /rete Presse, Vienna, describes a unique vessel which recently 
arrived at Constantinople from Salonica. The ship is manned entirely by 
monks of the Greek orthodox church. It is owned by the monks of Mount 
Athos, and sails under Russian colors. Women are not allowed to visit the 
ship 


SEBEL, the leader of the German Socialists, has openly declared that the 
party must obev him if they would retain him as their head. He will not 
allow others to interfere with his arrangements. Bebel evidently under- 
stands that he cannot free Germany from the tyranny of the Monarchy, if 
the people are allowed to have an opinion. 


THE Italian Government has agreed to come to the aid of the Sicilian 
districts which were recently destroyed by earthquakes. The destroyed 
villages will be rebuilt by the Government, and the taxes will be remitted. 
It is said that there will also be a considerable reduction in the excise 
duties throughout all Sicily, to relieve the frightful poverty of the island. 


THE orders of the Emperor of Germany against the continuation of the 
Caprivi-Miquel newspaper conflict have suppressed much of the agitation 
over proposed measures against Anarchists and Socialists. Only the 
radical, Clerical, and Social Democratic organs continue to inveigh against 
any attempt to pass special repressive laws or curtail the rights of free 
speech and assembly. 


THE Social Democrats in Germany have turned the cholera scare to 
their account in the beer boycott. They are cireulating placards which 
assert that the boycotted beer has been poisoned and would surely infect 
with cholera all persons drinking it. The brewers and théif supporters 
have protested against this sort of warfare, but the police have declined to 
stop the distribution of the placards 


A SHANGHAI native paper remarks concerning the assassination of 
President Carnot, that the frequency of such occurrences in the West is due 
to the lightness of punishment of such crimes. And it is interesting to 
recall here the punishment which the law prescribes for the murderer of 
an Emperor of China—all of his family of his own name of nine grades of 
relationship must die, he himself to be killed by slow torture. 


Ir rarely happens that the Kaffirs in South Africa manage to surprise 
the whites with a war-party, as the latter keep a well-ordered staff of 
mounted men on their frontiers. Unfortunately, the Negroes to the North 
of the Transvaal last week succeeded in completely surprising the Boers, 
and consequently hundreds of homesteads were burned and their tenants 
murdered. Retribution, however, is certain to visit the Kaffirs in the 
shape of a Boer Aommanda (expedition), when the latter will recompense 
themselves by taking the Negroes’ cattle 


OUR correspondent at Shanghai sends the following: The Municipal 
Council of Shanghai has received from the superintendent of the cotton 
cloth mills, an extensive manufactory under Chinese contro! near Shanghai, 
a request that the property be taken into the municipal limits. 

The North China Daily News says of this: “ It is something entirely unex- 
pected but very pleasant and flattering to our municipal system, to find 
the high officials who direct the Chinese Cotton Cloth Administration not 
merely tolerating the existence of our practically independent munici- 
pality, but actually asking to have its sphere of influence extended to the 
hinterland of Hongkew so as to include their property.” 


THERE is a revival in England of the agitation for building a dock-yard 
at Gibraltar, caused by the result of the naval maneuvers on the English 
and Irish coasts. ‘The climax of the maneuvers was a battle near Belfast on 
August 5. The Admiralty judges decided on the 8th that the Queenstown- 
Falmouth fleets had defeated the Falmouth-Bere Haven fleets. According 
to prearranged problem, this meant that the French, starting from Toulon 
and Brest, had defeated the English, starting from Malta and Portsmouth. 
The fight was supposed to take place at Gibraltar, to which Belfast corre- 
sponded in the plan of the maneuvers. The French fleets succeeded in 
effecting a junction before the English fleets met, and then defeated them 
one atatime. Upon returning under the Gibraltar forts for protection, the 
English vessels found no dock for refitting 


THE trialof thirty Anarchists in Paris hasended in the conviction of only 
three. The Anarchists defended themselves in very moderate language. 
Evidently the increasing promptness with which, in France, Anarchists 
are transported toa world where capitalists.do not hold sway, has hada 
sobering effect upon the majority of those who, only a short time since, 
threatened death and destructionto society in the most unmeasured terms. 
The Figaro, Paris, publishes a letter from Paul Reclus, the nephew of 
Elisée Reclus, the historian, and the presumed head of the Paris An- 
archists, in which he acknowledges that he has extensive acquaintance with 
the Anarchists and their doings, but denies his complicity in the bomb- 
throwings and assassinations. The /igaro has placed the letter, together 
with some others purporting to be written by noted Anarchists, at the dis- 
posal of the Paris police 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


HELP FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. . 


HE city of Basel, Switzerland, is testing a new method of 

insurance, the purpose of which is to make such provision 

that workingmen will not suffer in times of enforced idleness. 

The following account of this new insurance is taken from the 
Strassburger Zeitung, Strassburg : 


“All employees of factories shall be obliged to contribute to a 
general fund, also all persons employed in the building-trade and 
all farm-laborers. The exceptions are those day-laborers who 
have been engaged for less than a week at a time, persons who 
have lived less than a year at Basel, persons with an income of 
over 2,000 francs, minors of fourteen, and apprentices of eigh- 
teen, whoare in the receipt of less than 200 francsannually. The 
premium will be 20 to 60 rappen per week, according to the 
wages of the insured, and the employer will have to pay to to 20 
per week for each man insured. Workmen disabled by illness 
will not receive any assistance from this source,.as they will be 
entitled to aid from funds which insure against accident and sick- 
ness. The State will add a sum of 25,000 francs annually to the 
fund, from which assistance will be given to all persons out of 
employment who have contributed their dues regularly during 
twenty-six weeks. The fund is to be administered by a State 
official, subject to the control of a Commission of five members 
appointed by the insured, three by the employer, and a chairman 
elected by the Government.” 


The Socialists oppose this measure. G. Dietrich writes to the 
Amerthanische-Schweizer Zeitung, New York: 


“The.unemployed are supposed to build up this fund during 
the time when they are blessed by fate with a chance to work. 
When the time comes that they cannot get work, they will get 
about two francs a day until the fund is exhausted. What is to 
be done then is not said, although there is a talk that the State 
and the municipalities will then be asked for a loan. ‘The man- 
ufacturers and employers are supposed to add a small moiety, and 
can then recompense themselves by reducing the wages. The 
laborer is supposed to save out of a wage of from two to four 
francs aday! Oh, yes, itcan be done! He need only give his 
children a somewhat smaller piece of bread, and a spoonful less 
of milk, and be a little more saving with the coffee. . . . If this 
fund is really raised, the employers will have an easy time, and 
can close their shops whenever they please. During that time, 
the laborer will be paid out of the insurance-fund; and then, 
some papers will be good enough to say: ‘See how well we have 
looked after your interests, so that, although you are out of em- 
ployment, you need not wholly starve to death.’” 


Another scheme to better the lot of workingmen comes from 
England, where it is intended to enable workingmen to become 
owners of houses by paying a certain sum to the municipality in- 
stead of rent, until the sum which the municipality advances to 
defray the cost of building has been repaid. The scheme meets 
with the warmest approval on the part of the gentry. Mr. T. W. 
Russell, M.P., for instance, says: 

“TI fully approve of the proposal, and can see no sound reason 


why the benefits conferred upon Irish farmers with the best 
results should not be conferred upon the British workingmen.” 


The Clarion, Manchester, puts it this way: 


“D’ye mind that now! Socialism is spreading fast in England. 
The noble army of property-owners scent danger in the air. 
They perceive that the sacred rights of property are in jeopardy. 


. And so they have become suddenly fired by a philanthropic desire 


to sell their properties to the working-classes; to make the work- 
ers partners with them (in a retail way), and interest them in 
maintaining the sacredness of Property! . . . Wedo not hold up 
these honest gentlemen to public hatred. On the contrary, they 
amuse us. We only ask the people to love them for their 
humors, and to laugh at them.” 


Manifold experiences with the tactics of Socialist agitators have 
led some of the more moderate political economists to warn 
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against the extension of insurance legislation, for the present at 
least. Such laws are described as useless, or if the benefit con- 
ferred is undeniable, the claim is made that laws for the protec- 
tion of workingmen have been wrung from the Government 
through fear of the Socialists. This is the view expressed by R. 
v. Landmann, Bavarian member of the German Bundesrath, who 
writes in the Preussische Jahrbiicher, Rerlin: 


“The aims of the Socialists remain the same. Just as before 
they demand that the present way of manufacturing should be 
abolished, that all machinery should be owned by the State, that 
our present system of Government should cease, and that the in- 
ternational proletariat should reign. True, the leaders are a lit- 
tle more careful just now in expressing these views, but the prin- 
ciple remains. That is fully proved by the behavior of the 
German Socialists at the last international congress of miners, at 
Berlin. . . . It is not, therefore, advisable to add to the present 
burdens of the State an insurance against non-employment.” 


THE FUTURE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 
PLOYED. 


HE poor we have always with us, and the presumption is 
that this state of things isinevitable. The condition of the 
poor is, nevertheless, to some extent remediable, and in this 
direction an important matter is to make the remedy palatable. 
Poverty, if sometimes traceable to individual shortcoming, is 
admittedly, in many cases, due to social and industrial conditions 
beyond the individual’s control, and the cry for greater opportu- 
nity which comes up from the proletariat in the street finds a 
sympathetic echo in the student of sociology in the closet. The 
poor are weary of organized charity; they will have none of it. 
They look for a remedy, to industrial legislation. The subject 
is treated dispassionately if not sympathetically by J. G. Brooks 
in The Annals of the American Academy, July. Mr. Brooks 
does not attempt to justify this antagonism to organized charity ; 
he accepts it simply as a factor to be dealt with intelligently. He 
says : 


“It is said that the interest of the laborers are subserved best if 
the well-to-do classes do their charities for them. As has always 
been said by the class in possession of political power to the 
excluded class, ‘You will be best served if we manage your poli- 
tics for you.’ 

“We may safely take it for granted that the time has passed 
when one class, be they men or women, will longer accept this 
sort of advice; and it is the ever closer and closer alliance of pol- 
itics with social questions which increases the hostility against 
charity administration which is so exclusively in the hands of che 
well-to-do. I am not theorizing about this hostility. I have 
spoken during the past year to many labor organizations, and 
everywhere this angry note against charity methods and against 
anything like charity for the unemployed makes itself felt. The 
reasons for this hostility are, at bottom, the stigma which has 
come to be associated with charity; the idea that charity being 
voluntary, the recipients are supposed to be grateful for such 
helps, but even more the fact that the very respectable and well- 
conditioned people in the community administer the charities. 
Here is the arch-offense. The traditional charity carries with it 
as a fatality a sense of distributing favors. It is a gift from suc- 
cess to failure, from superiority to apparent inferiority; from 
one who pities to one who is an object of pity. We may say 
that the demos is unreasonable in this, that his objections are 
irrational in the extreme. I will not defend him, but only assert 
the embarrassing fact that widely and deeply this rooted ill-will 
is there. I say further, that it is certain each year to increase 
for the reason that socialistic agitation is increasing. 

“It will not help us to find fault with this growing distrust, or 
to blame the demos for its enmity toward charity. If this enmity 
is a fact and if it is increasing, it can have but one cure. The 
scientific or systematized charity is grossly misunderstood by 
these enemies, and will continue to be misunderstood until they 
are brought long and intimately into actual contact with the prac- 
tical problems of organized charity. Its principles are rational 
cooperation, systematized investigation, and friendly visiting. It 
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is not pedantry to-day that this science is applied to the problem. 
It is merely ordered knowledge infusec by the proper spirit. 
Trade-unionist and Socialist alike must accept what is essential 
in these principles just so far as they deal at all wisely with the 
question. How can this insight be learned? Only in one way, 
and that by systematic experience in the application of these 
principles. 

“In work upon charity and the unemployed the next great step 
in charity work I believe to be this democratizing of its admin- 
istration. It must come not only to teach the Socialists and 
Trade-unionists a very difficult lesson, it must come also if only 
to fill the gulf now widening between these groups, and official 
and voluntary charities. Socialists and Trade-unionists will 
learn their lesson only so far as definite responsibilities are given 
them. ‘This will imply what has already begun in the Elberfeld 
system, paid service among a part of the visitors.” 

One of the great difficulties in dealing with the problem of re- 
lief is attributed by Mr. Brooks to the general tendency to give 
to the beggar on the ground that “he may be deserving.” He 
says: “No step will count that does not first reckon with this 
public opinion. It is for this reason that we are driven for rem- 
edies to adequate organized work-/ests, not primarily to furnish 
work, but simply as tests.” 

On the subject of the claim that the opportunity to labor is a 
right that the individual may justly demand of society, Mr. 
Brooks simply says: 

“It goes without saying that if the ‘right to work’ be granted, 
the conditions of that right cannot be set by those who demand 
the work. It reduces to an absurdity if we say, ‘You shall have 
work where you want it, you shall have just the 47d of work you 
wish, you shall have the wage you wish.’ The demand now is 
to work in cities because the excitements are there, and the coun- 
try is tedious. It appears thus evident that in this first step of 
organizing tests, centers of information about employment should 
(as in Berlin) be organized in country and city in relation to each 
other. No new institution need be started for this. 
station in the city could in the beginning do service.” 


The police 


Very much of the dependence of the masses in search of relief 
is attributed by Mr. Brooks simply to want of industrial training. 
After adducing numerous facts in support of this view, he asks: 

“Ts it then to be doubted that industrial and trade-schools must 
become a part of this problem? A large proportion of these un- 
skilled were young enough to learn. I repeat, the one thing we 
cannot afford to do is to patch up work for the unskilled. It is 
turning dollars into thirty-cent pieces.* . 

“The final question remains, What of the tramp and all his 
kind, whose pretense of seeking work is but a form of begging? 
What of those who have been offered work and refused it? To 
the extent that public opinion can be slowly won to it, I see but 
one answer. All such must be put upon a penal farm colony or 
into a training school, .but in either case as much under constraint 
as if they were in prison. There shall be, however, this differ- 
ence, that they shall be given an absolutely fair opportunity to 
work their way out, by proving two things—first, that they can 
do something useful, and second, that they wz//do it. If they 
continue to refuse both, then there is more reason why they 
should be kept under constraint than in the case of an insane 
person.” 

In conclusion Mr. Brooks gives the following summary of his 
proposals for ameliorating the condition of the unemployed 


“(1) Employment bureaus distributed over country and city 
districts with investigation so organized that it can do its work 
before it is too late to manage the applicants. 

“(2) Adequate graded work-tests that shall convince the 
public that the applicant has been taken fairly at his word and 
offered what he claims to be seeking,—work. Such work-tests 
separate the beat in every variety from those for whom something 
may be done, because of the will to do something. 

(3) 7rade-schools (agriculture included) to which those can 

*‘* While this paper wasin press a reply to inquiries in Holyoke, Mass., 
was received, in which it appears that a quite careful estimate was made 
of the market value of certain work done by the unemployed. It is be- 
lieved that the men earned ‘less than thirty cents in every dollar they 
were paid.’ This was, of course, due in part tothe n ecessary substitution 
of and for machine work.”’ 
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be sent who have accepted the tests and proved their wi/dingness, 
but lack of skill and capacity. 

“(4) Places of discipline and trainin:; (farm colonies and 
workshops), to which those who are able, but deliberately refuse 
to work, can be sent as to a prison, where they shall be kept until 
they prove their willingness and ability to earn an honest liveli- 
hood,” 


SHERMAN’S MARCH TO THE SEA. 


S' JME very interesting personal recollections of General Sher- 
» man by S. H. M. Byers, the author of the song, “Sherman's 
March to the Sea,” are published in J/cC/ure's Magazine, 
August. 


“*Before you moved out of Atlanta, General,’ I once asked, 
‘what did you think would be the effect of marching that army 
down to the ocean ? 

“*T thought it would end the war,’ he answered quickly. ‘It 
was to put me behind Lee’s army so soon as I should turn North 
to the Carolinas. You have the letter there that Lee once wrote, 
saying it was easy for him to see that, unless my plans were in- 
terrupted, he would be compelled to leave Richmond. I had 
scarcely reached the Roanoke River when he commenced slipping 
out of Richmond, and the whole Confederacy suddenly came to 
an end.’ 

“General Grant realized to the full the tremendous importance 
of Sherman's last movements. 

“*'That was a campaign,’ said he, ‘the like of which is not read 
of in past history.’” 


The General used to read the papers, Byers tells us, and “if 
there were funny things in them or spicy he read them aloud” 


see 


gut there's none of it true,’ he would say. ‘I almost think 
it impossible for an editor to tell the truth. If this country is 
ever given over to Socialism, Communism, and the devil, the 
newspapers will be to blame for it. The chief trowble of my life 
has been in dealing with newspapers. They want sensations— 
something that will sell. If they make sad a hundred or a thou- 
sand hearts it is of no concern to them.’ 

“For professional politicians he had as little regard as for the 
newspapers. 

“*But there are newspapers and newspapers,’ said he; ‘ poli- 
ticians and politicians ; but statesmen are scarce as hen’s teeth. 
No American can help interesting himself in politics. That be- 
longs to a republic. Every man’s a ruler here, whether he 
knows anything about it or not; and all parties are about 
alike.’ 

“When in 1884 it was ins? 1 that he should rufi, and he was 
told it was a duty, and that no man dare refuse a call of the 
people,’ he answered stern, : ‘No political party convention is 
the keeper of the United States; and if really nominated I would 
decline in such language as would do both the convention and 
myself harm. *” 


As regards Sherman's chivalry, Byers describes him as a 
“Bayard of the Bayards,” and narrates a very pleasing episode 
which occurred in Switzerland, after the war, when Byers, him- 


self, was consul at Zurich. He says: 


‘I recall how, after a noon dinner party at Berne once, a lady, 
not a young or a beautiful one, had started up the stairs alone. 
A dozen young fellows loitering there allowed her to go un- 
noticed. The General, at the sa/on door, got a glimpse of her 
half-way up tothe landing. In long strides he bounded instantly 
up the stairs, and had her arm before she knew it. Her smile 
repaid him as it rebuked the rest. Despite reports to the con- 
trary, he was as chivalrous toward women and children in the 
South as he was toward his own people, and protected them as 
fully. I recall vividly how once on the march in the Carolinas 
he caused a young staff officer to be led out before the troops, his 
sword broken in two, and his shoulder-straps cut from his shoul- 
ders, because he had permitted some of his men to rob a Southern 
woman of her jewelry. 

“*T am a thief,’ were the words he placarded over the head of 
another soldier, who had stolen a woman’s finger-ring. With 
this inscription above his head, the culprit stood on top of a bar- 
rel by a bridge while the whole army filed past him.” 
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THE STORY OF PULLMAN. 


N the two greatest strikes of modern times, that is, of the em- 
ployees of individual firms: namely, the Homestead strike 
and the Pullman strike, the lull after the storm brings to public 
notice the fact that in each case the firm posed as a representa- 
tive of advanced liberalism in its treatment of its men. The 
“Story of Pullman,” as told by the Pullman Company itself before 
the strike, is thus noted and commented on in 7he Review of 
Reviews, August: 


“We have before us an interesting little book entitled ‘The 
Story of Pullman,’ issued by the Pullman Company, and there- 
fore to be accepted as authentic. It was written last year to ac- 
company the Pullman World’s Fair exhibit. ‘This book declares 
that the Pullman Company ‘from the first year of its existence 
has paid its quarterly dividends with the regularity of a Govern- 
ment loan, and its $30,000,000 of capital has a market value of 
$60,000,000.’ It tells a glowing tale of the transforming effect of 
the Pullman environmerit upon the character and quality of the 
employees. It declares that ‘the town of Pullman now stands as 
the advance guard of a new departure and a new idea.’ Continu- 
ing, it declares: ‘In brief, the Pullman enterprise is a.vast ob- 
ject-lesson. It has demonstrated man’s capacity to improve and 
to appreciate improvements. It is shown that success must result 
from corporate action which is alike free from default, foreclosure, 
or wreckage of any sort. It has illustrated the helpful combina- 
tion of labor and capital without strife or stultification, upon lines 
of mutual recognition.’ ‘This little book must be taken as Mr. 
Pullman's own estimate of the success of his experiment, and it 
is therefore worth while to quote the following paragraph as ex- 
pressing his opinion last year of the men he had in his employ: 

“*During the eleven years that the town has been in existence, 
the Pullman workingman has developed into a distinct type— 
distinct in appearance, in tidiness of dress, in fact in all the ex- 
ternal indications of self-respect. Not only as compared with the 
majority of men in similar walks of life do they show in their 
clearer complexions and brighter eyes the sanitary effects of the 
cleanliness and the abundance of pure air and sunlight in which 
they live, but there is in their bearing and personal demeanor 
what seems to be a distinct reflection of the general atmosphere 
of order and artistic taste which permeates the entiretown. It is 
within the mark to say that a representative gathering of Pull- 
man workmen would be quite 4o per cent. better in evidences of 
thrift and refinement, and in all the outward indications of a 
wholesome habit of life, than would a representative gathering of 
any corresponding group of workingmen which could be assem- 
bled elsewhere in the country.’ 

“Elsewhere, the little book informs us that the thirty-five hun- 
dred acres on which the Pullman village stands has increased so 
much in value by the growth of Chicago that it alone as one asset 
of the company is worth nearly the face of the $30,000,000 of out- 
standing stock. It is needless to make much comment. But 
surely one may venture to say it is a thousand pities that so im- 
mensely prosperous and rich a company, claiming to enjoy the 
service of a body of men so superior in every way to any other 
industrial group in the land, and also claiming to stand as a‘ vast 
object-lesson’ and an illustration of the ‘helpful combination of 
capital and labor without strife or stultification upon lines of mu- 
tual recognition,’ could not have managed to feel its way through 
this stormy industrial year 1894 without embroiling the country 
in the most tremendous labor contest it has ever witnessed.” 


FAIR WOMEN. 


\ HAT constitutes a beautiful woman? Must she be tall or 

short, dark or fair, vivacious or languorous, active or in- 
dolent, plump or fragile? One man may prefer a blonde, with 
hair touched with gold, and blue eyes, small of stature, and with 
hands seductively white and delicate; another may wish for a 
brunette with eyes filled with strange lights and depths of shadow, 
tall, lissom, and with the nut-brown kisses of the Sun visible on 
cheek and neck, and bonnie deft hands. Shall we look for sweet 
comeliness rather than for the exaltations of passionate life? 
Shall we worship before the shrine of austere beauty or before 
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that whose irresistible spell draws us to it? Some may prefer 
Diana to Venus; would rather live with Minerva than Juno, or 
espouse Syrinx and exclude Semele. 
raised by poets and painters. 
instruction as to beauty ? 


Questions of this kind are 
But are they right to go to us for 
These are the questions which William 
Sharp asks in 7he Portfolzo, and to the last of which he answers, 
No. In his further discussion, he takes us through the halls of 
the painters and shows us the manifoldness of feminine beauty, 
and rhapsodizes with the poets, winding up with some despondent 
notes. He says: 

“But now let me be frank Qut of all these Fair Women, was 
there one who embodied my ideal of womanly beauty? This is a 
question that every one would have to put to himself with the 
same apparent arrogance, as if any one individual’s opinion had 
the least value for others, or had anything to do with the Beauty 
of Woman. No. Though I saw a few beautiful, and many lovely, 
and scores of comely and handsome women, in no instance did I 
encounter one of whom in any conceivable circumstance I could 
say: ‘There: She 1s my Eve, past, present, and forever !’—'I 
am always waiting,’ wrote Amiel,’ for the woman and the work 
which shall be capable of taking entire possession of my soul, and 
of becoming my end and aim.’ Yes, with Stendhal, we ali 
wait: and one man in a million is rewarded with ‘the woman’ ; to 
one man in a generation comes ‘the work.’ ” 


The reader may not have so exalted an opinion of marriage and 
love. Practical reasons may prevail with him; but, after all, 
William Sharp is, perhaps, right, and the Platonic legend about 
two Halfs seeking each other may be correct. If marriages are 
made in heaven, our loves must center upon one, a certazn one, 
only. 

William Sharp’s “Ideala” evaded him. His last experience 
was in the fancied “Kennaquhair Gallery of Fair Women,” 
on whose catalogue he read as follows: 


The most beautiful women are those who have never lived, as 
we understand it. 

“These are wrought of Beauty, Ideal Love, Immortality. 
Their garments are lovely words, their voice is music, the light 
upon their faces is the morning glory of Imagination. 

“These Fair Women are the daughters of the Soul of Man by 
the Beauty of the World, whom he calls Femina. ‘They are im- 
mortal, for even if in the passage of years, or through ‘accident, 
they fade in the memories of mankind, they live again in the 
ever new and beautiful births which are the offspring of this 
divine marriage. 

“Time, however, cannot touch their pictured loveliness. 
are lined on a canvas beyond the reach of the moth. 
in tae mind of man. 

“Femina is born daily. Her soul, Ideala, weaves a rainbow 
forever. In the weaving, Femina is wooed by the Soul of Man. 
When the weft is woven, the lovely Dreams are born. 

“Femina is neither good nor evil. With her right hand she 
can guide men to the Gates of Heaven, with her left she can lead 
them to the Portals of Hell.” 


They 
They are 


“the Ever- 
Womanly,” and he tells us that it is Femina he has been looking 
for and not found. 


Here the author has attempted to delineate 
He winds up by pacifying the jealous wife 


who objects to these “his ideal longings.” He says: 


“Women should not be wroth with men because that each male, 
sound of heart and brain, is a Ponce de Leon. Parenthetically, 
let me add—on the authority of Arsene Houssaye !—that all the 
energies of Creation do not succeed in producing throughout the 
whole world one hundred grandes dames yearly. And how many 
of these die as little girls—how few attain to ‘the sovereign beauty 
of body and soul’—‘ what arare bird, such a woman !’—we all seek 
the Fountain of Youth, the Golden Isles, Avalon, Woman (as dis- 
tinct from the fairest of women), Ideala, or whatever sunbright 
word or words we cap our quest with. If wives could but know 
it, they have more cause to be jealous of women who have never 
lived than of any rival ‘young i’ the white and red.’ Yet, para- 
doxically, with a true man, a wife, if she be a true woman, need 
never turn her back upon the impalpable Dream; for, after all, 
it is her counterpart, a rainbow-phantom.” 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The State of Trade. 


Special telegraphic and mail advices summari- 
zing interviews with more than 500 leading whole- 
sale dealers and manufacturers at 47 
throughout 


cities 
the country as to the present effect, if 
any. of the prospective Tariff-settlement and the 
outlook as to the effect of the Senate Tariff Bill, 
should it become a law, indicate relatively less 
enthusiasm at larger Eastern centers, except at 
New York and Baltimore; almost uniform satis- 
faction throughout the Southern States, and 
similar advices Central and North- 
western States, except where serious crop-damage 
has taken place. Inthe Far West, 
manifested in Tariff legislation, notably at Denver 


from the 


and Helena, where silver attracts more attention 


Portland fears the result of the reduction of the | 


‘Yariff on lumber, but at San Francisco an im- 


provement in demand is expected and consider- | 


able freight is offering*for shipment to China. 

A feature is found in declarations from manu- 
facturers of woolen goods, glassware, pottery, and 
iron and steel, at various centers of 
that wages will probably be reduced. 


production, 


The region west of Pennsy!vania and east of the 
Mississippi River reports almost uniformly favor- 
able trade-conditions, with gains in demand and 
in industrial activity, exceptions being the Indiana 
and Illinois pottery-industries, and among Indiana 


clothing-manufacturers, who report they expect to | 


, 
Country 
have been 


reduce wages. 
States named 


merchants in the 
buying heavily 
Chicago jobbers, but that city’s trade from regions 
west of the Mississippi has fallen off. 


Canadian trade shows no gain in distribution, but 


a more cheerful feeling. 
sion is that the 


At Montreal the impres- 
tide hasturned. The St.Lawrence 
transportation companies are doing little 
pared with a year ago. The 


as com- 


better feeling at 


Toronto is said to be based on expected favorable’| 


effects from Tariff changes in this country. 
Bradstreet’'s, New York 
Stocks. 


The following are a few of the more important 
results of the passage of the Tariff Bill, as the 
seen them. Prices of the 
standard stocks and many of the specialties are 
up from one to six points; 
increased 


Stock Exchange has 


trading in stocks has 
from an average of about 75,000 shares 
to 175,000 shares per day; bonds are several points 
higher for many issues; trading in 
averaged about $1,750,000 per day, 


bonds has 
against about | 
$700,000 in several weeks previous; an impetus has 
been given to general business which is evinced 
in a better demand for money from the mercantile 
community, principally in preparation for taking 
imported goods out of bonded warehouses; com- 
mercial paper is also being more freely offered for 
discount at higher rates by other than importing 
houses; shipments of currency to the West and 
South have been begun in response to greater de- 
mands for business in those sections; the Treasurv 
is gaining gold slightly as the result of this opera- 
tion; London has come in as a buyer of important 
amounts of stocks and bonds; exchange has broken 
two cents per pound sterling, and there is a general 
and undeniable strengthening of confidence in 
the immediate future of the business of the coun- 
try. In some respects the changes have been rapid 
enough to be really startling until it isremembered 
that business has been waiting for months for this 
outcome. As far as the stock market is concerned, 


there has been just enough of uncertainty about | 
the final result to prevent it from being discounted | 
in advance, so that there has been this week as | 
broad a market as at any time since the repeal of | 


the Sherman Silver Law.—/ournal of Commerce. 


Gold. 


The imports. of gold since Jan. 1 have been 
same period 


The net exports, therefore, have been 


$11,495,011, and the exports for the 
$84,378,355. 
$72,883,344. 


little interest is | 


two | 
, | 
from 


HE LITERARY 
CHESS. 


SCORE OF THE FIRST GAME FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP 
OF GERMANY. 


| How Tarrasch Beat Walbrodt. 
| 


The first game of the chess-match for the cham- 
pionship of Germany, as contested between Dr. 
Sigismund Tarrasch, of Nuremberg, and Karl 
August Walbrodt, of Berlin, shows that Walbrodt 
lacked in judgment, 
though somewhat 
highly 


while Tarrasch's play, al- 
tame in the 


interesting in the 


opening, became 
middle and end game 
Appended is the full score of the game: 


} FIRST GAM} GIUOCO PIANO 
WALBROD' TARRKASCH WALBRODT. TAKRASCH, 
Witte. Black Witte. Black. 
1P Ky P—-K 4 22 KtxP () R—K 
2 Kt--K B3 Kt—-QB3 23 R—K4(g) Kt—Q 


) 
' 38 B4 } B4 


: * 4 R—Q Kt O B3 
-| 4 Castles (a) Kt—B 3 5 Kt—B3(h)P Q'Kt4 
5 P—Q 3 (b) P—Q 3 26 Px P PxP 
| 6 P—B 3 I—Kt 3 7 P—B,4 PxP 
| 7 P—O Kt4 B—K 3 28 Rx P K—Kt 
8 BxB (c) PxB 29 Kt— B4 Kt(B3)—K 2 
9 P—QR4 P—QO R 3 30 O—O 3 P—B 3 
|10 B—K 3 IR 2 31 YO —~()4 (i) Kt—B 4 
1 BxB RxB 32 B—B 5 Kt(By)—K3 
2 Q—Kt 3 (d) O—OQ 2 33 KtxKt KtxR(Q) 
13 Kt—Kt5 kKt—Q 34 Kt—By4 Kt—B 6 (j) 
144P—KB,4 P—R3 35 R—OQ4 Kt—Q 4 
15 Kt—KR3(e)Castles 36 Kt—Q 3 R—R 
16 Kt—Q 2 Kt—B ; 37 P—R3 = R--R 8 ch 
17 QY R—-K Q RR 33 K—R R—R 7 
, 18 Kt—B 3 K—R 2 39 K—R Rx Kt 
|r PxP Ps? go PxR O—K B 
20 P—Q 4(f) PxP 41 Kt—K R—R 8 
21 P—K 5 Kt—Q 4 42 Resigns. 


Notes by Isador 


(a) There is no advantage to be gained from 
castling so early, and uniess it was intended to 


Gunsberg. 


proceed with the Max Lange attack, 5 P—Q 4, he 
| should have played P—Q 3 or P--Q B 3. 
| (b) 5 P-Q4, Bx P; 6Ktx B, Kt x Kt; 7 P-K B4, 


etc., leads to a more interesting game. 


exchange, and it has been adopted since by several 
leading experts in important contests. The main 
object of the exchange of pieces is to leave the 
|}adversary with a weak K P. Black, on the other 
hand, obtains an open B file for his Rooks, which 
is ample compensation in the hands of a skilled 
| ple ayer. 

(d) White now obtains an attack at the cost of 
| ultimate loss in position. He ought to have de- 
| veloped the Q side first, and then make for the 
| weak centre Pawn later on. 
| (e) This.Knight is now badly placed, the result 
lofa premature attack. 

(f) R—Q was the proper play here. 
| (zg) One feels instinctively that this cannot bea 
good move, and subsequent play proves this to be 
|} so. Whether such a move should be made or not 
| is simply a question of judgment. 
| (h) All the time the K Kt might as well be off 
the board, for the piece is altogether out of play. 

(i) White miscalculates the position entirely 
He evidently thought that Kt-—-K 6 could not be 
be played on account of 33 Kt x Kt, threatening to 
discover check, thereby forgetting, however, that 
his R or Q would then be gone. 

(j) Having t now a sufficient winning superiority, 
Tarrasch finishes the encounter in his best and 
masterly style. 


PROBLEM 2 


23. 


Black—Six Pieces. 


DIGEST. 


(c) Steinitz was one of the first who favored this | 





























K on QR4; R on K Kt 4; Ps on QR3, Q Kt 4, 
i 2, K Kt s. 
| yy YH j 
Y , L Uy 
W/ YY Wa _—i Yl: 
Z é Z 4, 
YU YU 
Za Wis Y Yb 
F Y “yg Y YY y 
Yj Yfyy Wf 
Giilitls Wl ; YU YM 
VY ae 
a 4 7 Uy El 
a, VY WY Yl or 
Z Uiiblids Ys Whi 
a YY: 
VEZ yj 
,; Wu YW: 
I\mAZ FF YY YY, 
} Yi 4 yy 
} , ULL{ii; y Yj 
; Gag YJWéz:4 Wea Y 
G V4 
7 
White—Eight Pieces. 


K on OR 2; Rs on QO Kt 3 andQ Kt 7; 
Kt on Q Kt6; PsonQKt 2,QR 
White mates in three moves. 


; Bon Q B8; 
3,Q B 4. 
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SOLUTION OF PROBLEM a1. 


White. Black 

1 Q—K R8 P—Q 5 

2 Q—K Rsq mate 

E sssese K—Q 5 

2 R—B 4 mate 

B sscowe P—Kt 6 

2 Q—R 4 mate 

R etend R any move 


Correct solution received 
Haskell, Garrison, Ia.; 
Axe, Mich. 

Several 


from the Rev. E. C. 
Hiram L. Chipman, Bad 
solvers have key-move 
Black 
by ()—B 6, because 


sent as the 
Q—Q Kt 6. This will not do, for 
P—Q 5. White cannot mate 
Black interposes the Rook. 
The most promising key-move is Q—K B 6. 
Several solvers picked this. But this will not do, 


plays 


for Black plays P—Q 5, and White cannot mate by 
| Q—B 3, because Px Q, nor by Q—Q B 6, 
| Rook interposes. 
Correct solution of No. 20 received from Prof. 
George S. Thomas, Richmond, Va., and G. E, 
| Ames, Chico, Cal. 


because 


That No. 17 Problem. 


We have been curious to know how Gunsberg 
would explain the fact that he alloweda “ cooked ” 
problem to get into 7he New Review. 
number is at hand ; 


The August 
but he does not make any 
explanations; he simply gives the solution as we 
gave it, andthensays: ‘A very good idea, which, 


however, is unfortunately spoilt by 1 Kt—K 7 (ch). 
K moves, 2 Kt—Kt 8 mate.” 
Showalter Wins. 
At the New York State Tournament, Showalter 


|; won the silver challenge cup for the Manhattan 


Club. The score: 
a | SS MIS 
>| & > Sis 
+i 3 \/e/ 318 
Sie Ss es) 8 
Players. 4 28 SI 2 
| : Ss 2g AY Ss 
| ‘ . a = 
| ™ i: . : 
> rom 
Ce EE es ee eee ooo) Mia ia | 2% 
Parmeworth ...cccccesecs 1% . %| 2 
PRISE i viccccveces cawesn 1 @ jéas e| 336 
SGIEEIE s. 6. ncitccb<chnaneecenee I 1% 1%4|-- 4 
PU SOE 5 cc cctctebahacudeas 3" 4 2%| 2 12 








LEGAL. 


Should the Insane Homicide be Discharged? 


The acquittal, on the ground of insanity at the 
time the act was committed, by a New York jury 
of Mrs. Fitzgerald, who killed Mrs. Pearsall, and 
the action of Judge Cowing in refusing to dis- 
charge her, brings to public attention the question 

| of what should be done with homicides acquitted 

| of murder on the grounds of insanity. 

| It may, at first sight, seem like a harsh rule to 

| adopt, that in all cases when an insane person has 
taken life he should never after be permitted to go 
at large, but had sucha rule been enforced by 

| law in England or in our own country, it would 
| have saved the lives of many innocent persons, 
and averted the shedding of innocent blood. The 


It is waste of good things 
to use “ pearl.glass”’ or “pearl 
top,”’ unless you get the right 

shape and size for your lamp. 
See the “Index to Chimneys”’ 
| —free. 
| Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
| Pittsburgh, Pa, 
tough glass. 
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ultimate object of laws punishing crime is, or is | 
conceded to be, preventive of the repetition of | 
the act by the accused or others. 
. The right of society in such cases is higher than 
the personal right of the individual. —Medico-Legal 
Journal, New York. | 





Secret Trust Accompanying Sale a Fraud. 


A secret trust accompanying a sale is a fraud | 
that renders the contract void. No principle of | 
law is better settled than this. The question as 
to whether there was a secret trust is a question 
of fact. When such fact is admitted, or in any 
way established, the fraud is an inference of law 
which the court is bound to pronounce. What 
motives may have animated the parties to the 
transaction is of no consequence. If they have so 
disposed of property that the necessary effect is | 
to hinder and delay creditors, such a disposition 
is, in judgment of law, a legal fraud. For this 
reason evidence of the parties, in answer to the 
question of intention to defraud, is incompetent. | 
The question of intention is one to be determined 
from the facts and circumstances of each case. | 
The proper facts having been established, the law, 
as above stated, fixes the intention. If the ques- | 
tion of fraud was to be determined by the oath of | 





Current Events. 


Monday, August 13. 


The House, carrying out a Democratic caucus 
programme, passes the Senate Tariff Bill, con- 
curring in all its amendments; separate Bills for 
free coal, sugar, iron-ore, and barbed wire are 
passed and sent to the Senate. .. . The Senate 
confirms thé Chinese Treaty in executive ses- 
sion by a large majority. 

A Chinese fleet is reported to have sailed to 
intercept Japanese transports. . . . Second read- 
ing of Evicted Tenants’ Bill is moved in the 
British House of Lords. . .. The French Board 
of Pardons confirms the death-sertence of Ca- 
serio, the murderer of Carnot. 


Tuesday, August 14. 


The four Free Raw-Material Bills passed by 
the House, are read by the Senate and laid over ; 
Senator Hill gives notice of an amendment pro- 
viding for the repeal of the income-tax. . . . The 
House not in session. . The New York Consti- 
tutional Convention discusses Woman Suffrage 
and municipal home-rule, but postpones action. 

The Japanese claim that the Chinese fleet was 
driven off ina naval battle. ... The House of 
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Lords rejects the Evicted Tenants’ Bill by a vote | 


of 249 to 30; in the House of Commons, the 
Miners’ Eight Hours’ Bill is withdrawn... . 
Several Anarchists are arrested by the police in 
Rome ; bombs and bomb materials found in their 


the parties, it would obviate all necessity of proof ‘odgings. ... The Sa/anzta defeats the Britan- 
Fi : : nia in arace at Ryde; the Vzg7/an¢ not in the 
of the circumstances attending the transaction. | race. 
These fixed principles of law, ‘considerably 
amplified and with ample sustaining authorities, | jpygyesday, August 15. 


are incorporated in the decision of the Court of 
yg te of Colorado, in the case of Innis, Sheriff, 
v. Carpenter (34 Pac. Rep., 1,011), and will recom- | 
pense a careful study.—American Lawyer, Augus?. 


’ Conflict of Laws—Insurance—Contract. 


A Vermont corporation did business as a life 
insurance company in the State of New York, 
having an office and an agent in New York City. 
A resident of New Jersey effected insurance in 
such company, by delivering through his agent 
an application to its general agent in New York, 


and receiving the policy there from such agent. 

Heid, that the contract of insurance was a New 
York contraet, and subject to the laws of that | 
Stateas to forfeiture for non-payment of premiums. 
Hicks v. National Life Ins. Co. (U.S. C. C. of App.), 
60 Fed., Rep. 690. 








The Senate devotes the day to debate on the 
Free Sugar Bill; a letter is read from Secretary 
Carlisle, saying the passage of this Bill would 
— a deficit of $30,000,000; speeches are made 


| 


y Senators Vest, Vilas, Mills, and others, the | 


first-named attacking the President and the 
Sugar Trust. . . . Routine business transacted in 
the House... . The Tariff Bill is placed in the 
hands of the President... . ‘The New York Con- 


stitutional Convention votes against submitting | 


the Woman-Suffrage question to popular vote. 


Chinese officials deny the reported victory of | 


the Japanese fleet in the battle. of August 11... . 
An Anarchist plot is discovered in Rome to as- 
sassinate Premier Crispi. 


Thursday, August 10. 


The House Bills for free sugar, iron-ore, and 
coal are referred by the Senate to the Finance 
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Committee, after an interesting debate 
Minor matters considered in the House.... 
President Cleveland leaves Washington for his 
Summer home at Gray Gables; it is believed 
that he will allow the Tariff Billto become a law 
without his signature. . . . The centennial anni- 
versary of William Cullen Bryant’s birth is 
celebrated at Cummington,. Mass.... The 
— and Labor Party, of Ohio, form a coa- 
ition. 

Fifty thousand Japanese troops have been 
landed in Korea; China is borrowing money in 


London and Berlin. ... The King of Siam is 
reported dead. . . . Santo Caserio is executed at 
Lyons 


Friday, August 17. 


Only the Senate in session; a resolution is 
offered by Senator Murphy against further Tariff 
legislation at this session; Senator Harris’ mo- 
tion to appoint Senator White, of California, to 
the vacant place on the Finance Committee, goes 
over .. There isa rumor that Secretary Car- 
lisle will retire from the Cabinet, and that Con- 
gressman Wilson will be his successor; Presi- 
dent Cleveland is said to be displeased with Mr 
Carlisle’s letter against the Free Sugar Bill. 

A Japanese cruiser of the first class is sunk 
by the Chinese warship 7s7z-Yuen. .. . Plots to 
assassinate Premier Dupuy, of France, are foiled 
by the French and Spanish police... . The 
Evicted Tenants’ Bill is to be re-introduced by 
Mr. Morley. ; 


| Saturday, August 18 


Only the Senate in session; Senator White, of 
California, is appointed to the vacancy in the 
Senate Finance Committee ; Senator Murphy’s 
resolution against all further Tariff legislation at 
this session is passed. . . . The River and Har- 
bor Appropriation Bill becomes law without the 
President's signature. . . . Another South Caro- 
lina Judge declares the Dispensary Law uncon- 
stitutional. 

The Chinese fleet is cruising in search of Jap 
anese warships in the Gulf of Pa-Chi-Li.... 
Irish leaders fear the renewal of violence asa 
result of further evictions threatened since the 
rejection of the Evicted Tenants’ Bill by the 
Lords 


Sunday, August 19. 


Congress is ready to adjourn, and is waiting 
for the President’s action on the Tariff Bill; the 
belief is general that he will sign it. 

The Japanese are preparing to attack the for- 
tified town of Wei-Hai-Wei; the price of food 
in the war districts has risen. . .. Cholera is 
spreading in Prussia. 
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Oa . ” ears’ observation of its remedial effects has given 
SESS me great [vith in the virtues of the Electropoise.”—NO LE 
\ aS 3 i bk. DAWSON, Sec’y to Director-General Davis. 

RS IK = a EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, RALEIGH, Feb. &, 1892. 
ANA “] have used your a ren y ay for rheumatism, and have 

z ha never failed to be benefited its application.”— THOMAS 

ae E.DICI N _ M. MOLT, Governor of North Carolina. 

NN —_—_—_—_— 

Zaty ; e 22 WILLIAM ST., NEw York, Dec. 28, 1893. 
. OSS * a Z tone ye cured ~ aA < fe “ men — 
ay n ; also nervous prostration and enfeebled diges 
pos AN NOT A BATTERY. ton A. LEMAN, of Henry Hentz & Co., Brokers. 
> ~ 
SASS OCK 901 F St., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C., Mar. 8, "92. 
RAN OXYGEN NO SH ale ae sons fee — pene acer a 7 
“x need me of the wonde curative powers of the E ro- 
aes (sv assonrrion) NO RECHARGING - poise. @. DYKRENFORTH, Ex Com’r of Patents. 

RASS 

y3 

re: 3422 Euctip Avg, Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 21, 93. 

aS HOME CURE. or EXTRA EXPENSE. oe Grippe reduced ay daughter to a helpless cripple ; an 
} ro hased in er.” — 
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Shall we mail you a descriptive book giving 


phoee) its sim- 
ts ease of successful application, 
rence from other treatments, 
and why it often cures when they fail? 
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The following isfrom REV. W. H. DE PU .M., D.D. 
LL.D, _Author of the People’s Cyclopedia, and assista: 
editor of the Christian Advocate : 
150 5TH AVE., NEW YORK, Dec. 20, 1893. 
My Dear Str—Myself and family have received so much 
benefit from the use of your Electropoise, and I have become 
so thoroughly convinced of its practical value as a curative 
agent, that | feel warranted in commending it without re- 
serve to the public. One of my friends, a widely known and 
highly esteemed clergyman and educator, after using the 
Electropoise for nearly two years in his family, said to me 
more than once, after Saaceuemay tenting its merits, that if 
he could not getanother he would not take a thousand dol- 
lars for it. Very truly yours, W.H. DE PUY. 


PROF. TOTTEN, of Fale College, says: “But. thanks 
be to God, there isa remedy for the sick—a single, simple rem- 
edy—an instrument called the Electropoise.”—In his book, 


“ Our Race,” volume 7, page 228. 
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WORLD's COLUMBIAN EXPosITION, CHICAGO, Aug. 25, ’93. 








poise, purc a fit of desperation, cu 
1OKATIO CATES. A West. Mo. 
347 VAN SLYKE CourRT, ST. PavL, Minn., June 28, 98 
“ The Electropoise, purchased two months ago, has already 
id for itself in my case ; it is a wonderful instrument.”— 
. L. NAGLER, fessor St. Paul College. 


Ven. leacon of 








OD 1122 265 WOODLAWN AVE, CLEVELAND, O., Feb. 3, "92. 

AS dy | “The Electropoise cured me of a most painful and annoy- 

V5 WR | BROADWAY, ing theumatiqn. with which I had suffered much since 1879.” 
AGES ¢ NEW YORK. —REV. RK. YL AKEL, Editor Theological Quarterly. Ree 

0 ARN <3 SAP aa x. wy. ZNy, VIXS PAA XN, NIVANZIND SEVIS axexe PANY SAS 
ASAP IREY EGR Saas DEAE AT PENANCE DORON ORES RNR R ENE 
SRD NIN ARR ONT BG ZERO Poor Genes CONAN RRC IR RRR NACE 
SAR RISA CRISIS INS SGI NSTNA RRA RIAN TENGEN STII NISSEN INEGI 
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DOCTOR’S BILLS SAVED. 


aan Ey Feet, Fee rawas Co., Ohio. 
RCE, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir—I am glad 
to say that the use of 
your “Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery” has 
saved me many doc- 
tors’ bills, as I have for 
the past eleven years, 
whenever needed, been 
using it for the erysip- 
elas and also for chron- 
ic diarrhea, and am 
glad to say that it has 
never failed. I have 
also recommended it 
to many of my neigh- 
bors, as it is a medicine 
worth recommending. 

JOSEPH SMITH. 





Ul 'Z 
J. Smrru, Esq. 


PIERCE «ss: CURE 


OR MONEY RETURNED. 


The ‘‘ Discovery” purifies, vitalizes and 
enriches the blood, thereby invigorating the 
system and building up wholesome flesh 
when reduced by wasting diseases. 





Prophets of Prohibition. 

Sayings of illustrious men over a century ago and 
the preceding thousand years, also symposium of 
suxgestions for the future from living leaders: 
* What the Temperance Century Has Made Certain,” 
by W. F. Crafts. 12mo, cloth; 75 cents, post-free. 
Funk & Wagnal's Co., 30 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


4 . ‘ . 
7 &) 

The Ethics of Marriage. 
By H. S. Pomeroy, M.D. 
Prefatory note by Thomas Addis Emmet, 

M.D.,LL.D., and introduction by Rey. J. T. 

Duryea, D.D., of Boston, With an appen- 

dix showing the Laws of most of the States 

and Territories regarding Pertinent Forms 

of Crime. 12mo, cloth, tsopp. Price, 
$1.00, post-free. 

“To the earnest man and woman everywhere, who 
has watched the reckless manner in which marriages 
are contracted, the wicked way in which responsibilities 
are shifted and ignored, and the slow and sure defilement 
of society because the criminal classes are allowed to 
propagate their vile species, while Christian house- 
holds and moral parents ignore their duty to this and 
to the next world, this book is almost like a voice 


|For Centuries To Come! 


| 
| 





The New York Observer: ‘ This monumental work has been made us com- 
plete and perfect us could be desired. ... It has stood the test of the severest 
criticism.” 


In the Seventh Revised Edition, Over 5,000 Changes have been Made. 


YOUNG’S ANALYTICAL 
CONCORDANCE TO THE BIBLE. 


It Remains Without a Peer. 


After years of patient labor on the part of many expert scholars, the seventh 
critical revision of this gigantic work has been accomplished. In this grand revision, 
over five thousand corrections make this magnificent work as nearly perfect as it is 
within the bounds of human skill, research and learning, to present it. 

















It meets the wants of the most profound scholar, as well as the simplest reader 
of the English Bible. By Ropert Youna, LL.D. 4to, 1,108 pp. Price, cloth, $5; 
tan sheep, $7.50; half morocco, $9; full morocco, $12. With the Denison Patent 
(thumbhole) Reference Index, 75 cents extra; either binding. Carriage free. 


INVALUABLE FEATURES. 


The great superiority of YouNG’s CONCORDANCE over any other Bible concord- 
ance, new or old, is exhibited in its salient and unique features, which are included 
in the following brief statements : 





ist. It exhibits about 311,000 references. can not be overestimated. Ata glance, without 
2d. It marks 30,000 various readings in the New | further page-turning, it enables every student, 
Testament alone. in an important sense, to be his own commenta- 


| tor, even though he has no knowledge of the 

Greek or Hebrew languages. 

6th. The proper name of every person cr place 
is given, with the literal meaning. 

7th. The date or era of every person is given, so 
as to distinguish him from every other of 
the same name. 

8th. A valuable summary of chief results from 

WITH THE LITERAL MEANING OF EACH AND ITS recent topographical and archsological re- 

PRONUNCIATION. Tbe same English words be- search to the illustration of Scripture is 

ing frequently translated from various He- given. 

brew or Greek words which have either | 9th. It also contains 71 short and highly instruc- 


8d. It contains over 10,000 Greek and Hebrew 
words —all alphabetically arranged under 
their English title. 

4th. Analytical in character, it gives the various 
shades of meaning of related words, repre- 
sented in English by one word. 

5th. Every word is given in alphabetical order, 
arranged under its Hebrew or Greek origina), 














different shades of meanings, or even totally tive articles, under * Hints and Helps to 
Stereos, meee ae ee y ee in Bible lnterpretation.” 
oung 'sConcordanceare, in every instance, | 19th. As said the New York Tribune: “It is at 
grouped according to the original words once a Concordance, a Greek, Hebrew, and 
from which they are translated. Ecglish Lexicon of Bible words, and a Script- 
&@™ No other Bible concordance in existence ural Gazetteer, and is as valuable to stu- 
co nbines these advantages of variety and posi- dents of the Holy Word as an unabridged 
tion. The priceless value of this unique feature dictionary is to the general reader.” 


Besides the above this great Concordance bristles with other invaluable points of advantage. 


from heaven. Should reach its hundred-thousandth 
edition.”"—Chicago Journal 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 


DOOM ETERNAL 


The Bible and Church Doctrine of Everlasting 
Punishment. By Rev. J. B. Remensnyder, 
D.D. With an Introduction by C. P. 
Krauth, 8. T. D., LL. D., late Norton Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology and Vice-Pro- 
vost of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
a Critical Letter on Aivwioc by Theodore 
Dwight Woolsey, D.D., LL. D., ex-Pres. 








Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D.: ** The most complete Concordance in the English or in any other 
anguage.”’ 

The Interior, Chicago: ‘* This is the most valuable help to the study of the Scriptures.” 

The Watchman, Buston: ‘ Young’s Concordance has been for years a much-prized book of 
reference in this office, and it could ill afford to exchange it for an inferior substitute.” 

Christian Standard, Philadelphia: ‘* Not a mere Concordance—it is that and a great deal more 


- with all manner of Biblical information and help... wonder how a student can possibly do 
without it.” 





Yale College. Cloth, 12mo. Price $1.00. Rev. Chas. H, Spurgeon ; “ Cruden’s Concordance is child's piay compared with this gigantic 
‘For clear, solid reasoning, we hardly know its production. 
equal on this tremendous theme.”—Rev. C. H. Lutheran Observer, Philadelpbia: ‘‘ The most accurate, comprehensive, and best work of ite 
Spurgeon. | kind in all respects that has ever appeared in the English language.” 





Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


‘©The Missionary Review of the World’ has its circulation both in America and England and is the only complete current review of missionary operations and mis- 
sionary problems in connection with all Protestant agencies all the world over.” — The Reck, London. 


THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD 


Editor-in-Chief, ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 
Associate Editors, J. T. Gracey, D.D., President of the *‘ International Missionary Union,” Rochester, N. Y.; A. J. Gorpon, D.D., Boston, 
Mass.; Rev. D. L. Leonarpb, Oberlin, Ohio. Managing Editor, D. L. Pierson, Princeton, N. J. 





Each number of this popular monthly contains eight or ten articles by the foremost writers in the mission world, intelligence and correspondence 
from all parts of the world-field, several papers in * International” Department, Monthly Concert, Survey of all the Various Fields, Editorial 
Discussion, Organized Mission Work of the Entire World, and a Monthly Bulletin of the Progress of Missions. 


Broad in its outlook, hampered by no denominational or national lines, embracing all, it seeks to bind the Brotherhood of Christians together 
in the one great work of evangelizing the world. It has the cordial indorsement of the leading Pastors of all denominations, and of the Secretaries 
of our missionary societies in all lands. 

The Bound Volume for 1893, nearly 1,000 Pages, Cloth, $2.50. Carriage free. 


Issued Mont.ly. Subscription, $2.50 per year. $2.00 in clubs of 10 or more. Specimen copy, 25 cents. 





Address Publishers THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD, 30 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


COMMENTS BY THE FOREIGN PRESS 


From THE SPECTATOR. 
London, Eng., February 24, 1894. 

The priating, nevertheless, is marvelously accu- 
rate; indeed, of the mistakes we have noted scarcely 
any are certainly the printer’s. Thecalf binding is 
strong and handsome, without being stiff in the back 
Easy reference is provided for by a set of thumb- 
notches down the fore-edge, leading successively to 
the pages on which the A-list, B-list, and so on, 
begin. . . Very numerous, however, and gener- 
ally well handled, are the scientific terms of almost 
every department of knowledge. Numerous also 
are the foreign words and phrases frequently met 
with, unexplained, in the daily newspapers. 

In the Standard Dictionary the definitions are gener- 


ally 
Clear and Precise. 


The definitions proper are supported, wher- 
ever desirable, by various subordinate means of 
elucidation; and firstly, in the case of the more 
pregnant words, by collections of synonyms and 
antonyms, the former of which are carefully dis- 
eriminated from one another. Then there are 
Thousands of Small Wood-cuts, Up and 

Down the Texts, which Save a good 
deal of Verbal Description, 


- . .« There are also several whole pages of cuts, 
afew beautiful single-leaf colored engravings. ani 
two or three double-leaf ones; but 
The Best Illustration of All, 

to our taste, is the whole-page photogravure giving 
prints of thirty-six of the most interesting coins of 
antiquity, which is accompanied by three columns of 
descriptions, and by a list (above four columns) of 
coins of account of all the peoples of the world. .. . 
Many of the words are treated after the manner of 
an encyclopedia, but in a very compressed style. 
Either short summaries (and these are uncommonly 
well done) are given of the main features or funda- 
mental principles of a subject, as under “epic,” 
“copyright,” ‘inductive method,” etc.; or, under 
specific or collective terms, full tabulations of the 
constituent varieties or individuals are given. Thus, 
under “‘apple,” there is a table of above three 
hundred varieties; and under *‘element™ there is a 
tabulation showing 

All the Known Chemical Elements, 
with their symbols, atomic weights, and many other 
particulars. 


From Tue Knox CoLLeGce MonrTasty. 
Torouto, Ont., March, 1894. 


In these days many minds must be at work search- 
ing literature, ancient and modern, with a view to 
collect all words, and, from their use, determine 
their meanings; and allthis must be accomplished 
in a brief space of time; otherwise a part of the dic- 
tionary will be old before it is issued. The pub- 
lishers of the Standard Dictionary have in this 
respect, as well as in many others, shown them- 
selves 

Alive to the Requirements of the Age, 


and the demands of the searcher after truth, in their 
employment of so many office-editors, specialists, 
and readers, and in having so expeditiously carried 
through to completion a work which gives evidence 





(Continued, ) 


onevery page of labor, skill, care, and patience. . . . 
In the arrangement of the parts under words, 
either of two methods may be adopted, There is 
what may be called the historical method, which 
begins with the derivation of the word, then gives 
its primary and ancient meaning, and, last of all, 
the meaning which it has come to bear; thus practi- 
cally writing an outline history of the word. The 
other method reverses this arrangement, placing the 
present-day meaning in the very foreground: 
secondary, anciert, and pri:mary meanings next, 
and derivation last of all. The latter 
Possesses Manifest Advantages, 
and is the more practical in serving the purpose 
with which a dictionary is most frequently consult- 
ed. This latter is the method adopted in the Stand- 
ard Dictionary. We go to trees most frequently to 
pluck the fruit which hangs upon the branches, or 
to rest under their protecting foliage; occasionally. 
we are interested in determining the growth by the 
annulation, and in tracing the roots down to the 
most minute rootlet. 

Next comes the pronunciation, to indicate which 
the scientific alphabet prepared by the American 
Philological Association, and adopted and recom- 
mended by the American Reform Association, is 
made use of. A little study will completely master 
this alphabet, which furnishes a ready and precise 
method of 
Representing the Pronunciation of Words. 
The pronunciation preferred by other lexicog- 
raphers are also given, and the order of their prefer- 
ences is shown by means of numerals. ; 

The present-day meaning of the word is then 
given, not by means of a list of words more or less 
closely related, but by means of a definition. Second- 
ary meanings and meanings which the word has 
borne at different periods in the history of the lan- 
guage follow. There are numerous quotations from 
books, ancient and modern, each of which can be 
readily verified, as chapter and page, editor and 
name of publisher, are given. 

Three features are 

Worthy of Special Mention 
in this connection as being exceedingly valuable: 
the lists of compounds, and of phrases, and the ex- 
amples showing the proper preposition to employ in 
connection with the word under consideration. 

The compounding of words has, until recently, 
received very little attention. Mr. Teall, who has 
given much study to this subject, and whose work, 
English Compound Words and Phrases, was re- 
viewed in THe Monruiy, has greatly helped to 
render this part uniform and correct. 
The Pictorial Illustrations are all 

and some are Simply 


Good, 
Exquisite. 


Among the latter we would mention decorations of 
honor; examples of remarkable ancient coins, such 
as the shekel of Jerusalem, and the widow's mite: 
and gems and precious stones, the most noteworthy 
being the twelve precious stones in the breastplate 
of the Jewish high priest. There is a full-page illus- 
tration of each of the following: representative 
types of leading breeds of cattle, of dogs, of fowls, 
and of horses. Examples of architecture and a 
chart of geological history are given. 











So Carefully Has Every Atom of Space Been 
Utilized, 
and so persistently has economy been practiced and 
rendered possible by means of signs and abbrevia 
tions of various kinds, that, while the work is a 
large one, the amount of information contained in 
connection with the unprecedentedly large numbet 
of words is so great, as we contemplate it, 
Multum in Parvo 

is the phrase that suggests itself as the most appro- 
priate and expressive. 

After a careful examination and comparison, our 
verdict is that the most recent and complete dic 
tionaries will find in the Standard a most worthy 
rival, which will fully share with them the honors 
and tokens of appreciation, and pluck many a leaf 
from their wreaths 


From THE DarLy TELEGRAPH. 
St. John, N. B., March 14, 1894. 
The New Standard Dictionary, 

This work has been prepared by more than 200 
specialists and scholars under the supervision of 
Isaac K. Funk, D.D., who has been editor-in-chief, 
and who has had with him in the preparation of the 
work five other editors and associates. Every de- 
partment of human knowledge has been entrusted 
to some person especially conversant with it, so that 
the result has been the preparation of a work of the 
greatest volume and of the greatest convenience for 
reference. It is profusely illustrated and is in fact 
almost 


As Much of an Eneyclopedia as a Die- 


tionary, 
owing to the extent of the information which it 
gives in regard to the terms dealt with. 
the illustrations in this volume are very fine and of 
muth use for reference. The object of the work is 
to give a complete and accurate statement in the 
light of the most recent advances of knowledge, and 
in the readiest form for popular use, the meaning, 
orthography, pronunciation, and etymology of all 
the words and the idiomatic phrases in the speech 
and literature of the English-speaking people. 
This comprehensive design has been very fully car- 
ried out in the volume before us, and we predict for 
the new dictionary a great success and a large sale 


Some of 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


Where no agent is found, address the publishers 





TWO-VOL. EDITION Per Vol. Per Set 
Half Russia .. . $7.50 $15.00 
Full Russia , Including ; 8.50 17.00 

Denison’s Patent 
Full Morocco / Reference Index. | 11.00 22.00 

SINGLE-VOLUME EDITION 
Half Russia f $12.00 
Full Russia \ - pincinding, ahi 14.00 
Full Morocco ( Reference Index. | 18.00 


Descriptive Circular Sent Free; Large Prospectus. 
10 Cts. Vol, I. Now Ready. Vol. Il. Soon. 


CAPABLE AGENTS WANTED. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York 
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Current Literature, New York: ‘‘‘ The Columbian Historical Novels’ are in many respects a remarkable contribution to 
American literature.” 


The Christian Inquirer, New York: ‘‘‘ The Columbian Historical Novels’ are books of a high order, and should be widely 
circulated. They can be safely and profitably read, especially by the young of both sexes.” 





* © « THE «« * 


Columbian Flistorical Novels 


Tw LITERARY EVENT OF THE 


COLUMBIAN CELEBRATIONS or 1803 























A COMPLETE HISTORY THE ENTIRE SERIES NOW READY. 


Of Our Country, from Columbus SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
_ Uniform Size and Style. Complete in Twelve Vol- 
down to Anno Domini, 1894, umes. With Historical Index, Chronology, and 
In the Form of Map of the Period in Each Volume; Over 
5,000 Pages, and Nearly 300 Full-page Half- 
Twelve Complete Stories tone Engravings, and Text Illustrations, by F. A. 
By Carter. Elegantly Bound. Prices: Half-Mo- 


rocco, per set, $30.00; Cloth, per set, $18.00. 





JOHN R. MUSICK. 


EACH VOLUME IS COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 














The New York Tribune: “Illustrated in a The Review of Reviews, New York: “We 
spirited and artistic manner . . . well told. . . full of recommend these books especially to the attention of 
stir and movement. . . . Violates no historical truth.” teachers of American history.” 

o—_== THE SERIES===—+ 





The Columbian Historical Novels have received high approval from the religious press of America, and are strongly endorsed 
by the secular press of the country. Timely and important in educational value, they are especially adapted for youthful readers, 
yet are, in all respects, equally enjoyable by young and old. (See following pages.) 

It may have seemed an impossible task to write the history of our country, making it valuable as a history and at the same 
time interesting as a romance ; but the plan adopted by the author in this series has proven both practical and novel. From Columbus 
down to the present day, if divided into the ordinary periods of human life, makes twelve lifetimes or ages; one may discover that 
the spirit of the age or time changes in about forty years. The author having deduced these facts by careful study of history, has 
given to each period a separate existence in the form of a complete story, and yet has cleverly linked them all together, making the 
whole series a correct and united history, interwoven with fascinating romance. The historical divisions are: Ist, Age of Discovery; 
2d, Conquest; 3d, Bigotry; 4th, Colonization; 5th, Reason; 6th, Tyranny; 7th, Superstition; 8th, Contention of Powers for 
Supremacy; 9th, Independence ; 10th, Liberty Established ; 11th, Supremacy Abroad; 12th, Union. 





e 3 THE VOLUMES = « 
I, COLUMBIA : Vil. THE WITCH OF SALEI; 
4 Story of the Discovery of Or, Credulity Run Mad. 
a Vill. BRADDOCK : 
Il. ESTEVAN: A Story ef the French and 
A ——e of the Spanish Con- Indian Wars. 
ad IX. INDEPENDENCE: 
tll. ST. AUGUSTINE: A Story of the American Revolu- 
4 Story of the Huguenots in tion. 
merica. 
X. SUSTAINED HONOR: 
IV. POCAHONTAS: A Story of the War of 1812. 
A Story of Virginia. 


XI. HUMBLED PRIDE: 
V. THE PILGRIMS: A Story of the Mexican War. 
XII. UNION: . 


A Story of the Great Rebellion and 
of Events down to the Present Day. 


A Story of Massachusetts. 


VI. ACENTURY TOO SOON: 
A Story of Bacon’s Rebellion. 








The Standard-Union, Brooklyn: ‘ As a contribution to American historical litera- 
ture the educational value of the Columbian Historical Tales, as well as their absorbing 
interest is unquestionable.” 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 


NEW YORE: 3g0 Lafayette Place. 
LONDON. TORONTO. 
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THE 
9 
SLEEP THE An International Monthly Magazine of Religious 
Thought, Sermonic Literature, and Discus- 
AND AN ALOGY OF sion of Practical Issues. Now in its 
eighteenth year. 8vo, 96 pp. 
DREAMS h year. 810, 
INSANITY To EDITORS : 
A Scientific-Popular I. K. Funk, D.D. 
Dissertation SLEEP AND Rev. NEWELL WooLsEy WELLS, 
RO SHS GEREAN CF Subscription per year, $3.00; to Clergymen and 
DREAMS Theological Students, in advance, $2.50; 
DR. FRIEDRICH SCHOLZ, single numbers, 30 cents. 
Director of the Bremen BY : = yn ‘ 
—_——— MILO A. JEWETT, M. D. To the subscribers for this Review are extended, ex- 
" clusively, in the course of each year, many opportunities 
BY Assistant Superintendent and advantages enabling them to secure valuable books 
H. M. JEWETT 7 ak Benen ties.” ma ope yc na te A 
bei e Scag . . Subscribers pon sl in return value far sent then the ) 
subscription price of the Review. : Ao 
Bound together in one volume. ee oe ee y= } 


‘ ‘ 
12mo, Cloth, 148 pp. Price, 75 Cents. Pump Scuarr, D.D., LL.D.: “ It is the best periodi- 
cal I know of its kind. _One need only look at the variety 
of contents and the names of writers, including some of \ 


The Christian Enquirer, New York: ‘It is full of the ablest American and foreign pulpit orators and di- 
ty 


interesting facts. . . . Asensible book for the restless and 
nervous.” 

The Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph : ‘Is espe- 
cially valuable for its admirable chapter on Sleeplessness 
and Its Prevention.” 


vines, to be convinced of its practical value to preachers 
of the gospel. The symposiacs on the chief books of the 
Bible and on the religious questions of the day are espe- ‘=| 
cially interesting and stimulating.” Y Sy 
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